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Theatre of Anatomy, Webb Street. 


The following is an Abstract of Dr. 
Armstrong's Lectures on those Chro- 
nic Affections which are commonly 
called Dyspepsia, D sorders of the 
Digestive Organs, and Indigestion. 


Dr. AnmstTRoNG commenced by re- 
ma.king, that he knew no subject in 
which the vagueness of medical lan- 
guage had been, and was still, so 
prejadicial as that which formed the 
substance of the following Lectures, 
for che words dyspepsia, disorder of 
the digestive organs, and indigestion 
were constantly in the mouths of prac- 
titioners, yet most attached to them 
no particular or precise opinions, but 
speculatively supposed that they im- 
Piied ene and the same condition of 
parts, and even that condition was 
not distinctly defined. CuLven, in his 
Nosology, had used the word dys- 
pepsiaas expresssive of aset of symp- 
toms, but, in his uaswal superficial 
manner of proceeding, had made the 
definition only nominal, by having 
neither implied nor expressed any 
pathological state to which those 
symptoms could be referred; and, 
indeed, all that could be gathered 
from this author was, that they be- 
longed to the class of Neuroses, which, 
in its tarn, was an abstraction taken, 
not from pathological conditions, but 
from mere symptoms, or indications 
of disorder. The more fashionable 
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grns, were employed in an equally 
esultory manner, for under these 
words many affections, discrepant in 
their seat and nature, and conse- 
quently requiring very different.modes 
of treatment, had unquestionably been 
confounded. The speculative doc- 
trine, or rather absurdity of disorder 
of the digestive organs, was carried 
so far in the British metropolis, that 
if a patient's tongue was furred, that 
was deemed quite sufficient, all fur- 
ther inquiry being so unnecessary 
that the patient’s mouth was closed if 
he attempted to enter upon the slight- 
est history of his case, and forthwith 
the blue wr and a flesh diet were 
prescribed, while the suffering indi- 
vidual, like Tantalus, has to be de- 
prived of every thing like liquid, 
whatever might be his previous habits 
or the present degree of his thirst. 
This medical bubble had grown toa 
large size, and had floated long, but 
surely it was about to burst, once for 
all, before the touch of modern patho- 
logy, which required, that general 
principles should be most deliberately 
deduced from an accurate observa- 
tion of particular circumstances. The 
doctrine of disorder of the digestive 
organs, as now current, strongly re- 
sembled that which Sangrado taught, 
in less than five minutes, to Gil Blas ; 
it was indeed, practically, only sub- 
stituting for bleeding and warm water . 
the bine pill, a flesh diet, and absti- 
nence from liquids, which were ade- 
quate, according to this creed, to cure 
all chronic ailments! Bat, seriously 
speaking, as the subject deserved, Dr. 
RMSTRONG said, that he could not 
help taking shame to himself for hav- 
ing, at an earlier period of his life, 
lent the least countenance to this doc- 
trine, which an ample experience had 
convinced him was most erroneous in 
its pathology, and most mischievous 
in its practice, since itled to an utter 


words, disorder of the digestive or-|disregurd of minute investigation, 
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since it involved, under one abstract 
name, many affections essentially dif- 
ferent, since it was associated 
with an indiscriminate administration 
of mercury, which, so far from reliev- 
ing, directly aggravated several of the 

ections in which the functions of 
digestion were disturbed. He detail- 
ed cases, some of the brain, some of 
the spinal cord, some of the intes- 
tines, and some of the liver, which had 
been treated erroneously in one uni- 
form manner, according to the pre- 
valent notion of disorder of the diges- 
tive organs ; but he most especially 
adverted to those chronic affections of 
the brain which, depending on slow 
inflammation there, had thus been 
mistaken and maltreated, till actual 
disorganization resulted, an effect 
which might have been prevented by 
a true knowledge of the seat and na- 
ture of the affection. 

As to the term indigestion, it had 
been employed in an almost similarly 
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that it was often a gnide in the inves- 
tigation of diseases to find out, in the 
first place, what organs were not 
affected, since a pathologist was thus 
led to a true discovery at last. Inde- 
pendently of chronic inflammation of 
the brain, or spinal cord, he was con- 
vinced, that many cases of indiges- 
lion were occasioned by impressions 
made upen the nervous system at 
large through excitements, depres- 
sions, and anxieties of mind alone, as 
all these ultimately tended to exhaust 
the energy of the body, und of the 
stomach in particular, so that it could 
not do its office perfectly. In proof 
of this position, Dr. A. referred to his 
experience in the metropolis, where 
he had so often found indigestion pro- 
ceeding from mental causes, fie- 
quently, indeed, associated with some 
bad physical habits, such as deficiency 
or excess of bodily exercise, or some 
irregularity in the diets, in drinks, or 
in the sleep. Loss of appetite, capri- 
ci ss or defect of it, often arise 








desultory way, or under the supp 

tion, that it proceeded from a simple 
condition which could be remedied by 
some favourite nostrum of such admi- 
rable efficacy that it exactly suited | 


in this manner, and unless the mind 
could be duly regulated, as well as 
other parts of the regimen, little or 
no good could be done by mere medi- 





ali cases; but the truth was, that this | cal prescription. One general error, 
dyspepsia, this disorder of the dig: s- | in large towns, was, that moderation 
tive organs, this indigestion, was not | was constantly violated in almost all 
one affection, but many affections ; or | things. Most things were in the ex- 
rather, it was the consequence of , treme, and life was an intellectual or 
many different affections, to detect physical fever—a state of excitement 
which required that a man should | and collapse. In adverting to the 
come to the sick divested of all hypo- | various local affections connected with 
theses, and investigating every case | indigestion, he first noticed a painful 
for itself, bring his general princip'es | affection of the stomach, which he 
of pathology and practice to bear had frequently seen to arise, partly 
upon it with a due consideration of. from over exertion of mind, and partly 
all its particular or peeuliar circum- | from the influence of that on the sto- 
stances. To take a right view of the mach, aided by some offending in- 
subject, therefore, it was necessary gesta. 

to separate it into parts, that eac 


being distinctly exhibited, the whole 
might, at least, be clearly compre- 
hended by the pupils. Before, how- 


Painful affection of the Stomach from 
offending Ingesta. 


This affection is most commonly in- 


ever, proceeding to the subject, as' duced by some offending ingesta, 
connected with any primary disorder | when the body has been weakened by 
of the stomach, liver, or intestines, mental or material causes. The pain 
Dr. ARMstTRONG reminded them, that generally comes on suddenly, and is ex- 
chronic inflammation of the brain and tremely acute, being u-ually attended 
spinal chord, before described, were ' by a sense of commotion and disten- 
so often attended by indigestion, that , sion of the stomach ; sometimes nau- 
im every instance they should aster-| sea, retching, or vomiting are pre- 
tain by inquiries, as before directed, | sent; but in many cases these are ab- 
whether or wot these parts were the . sent; the pulse is slow and the skin 
seat of the distarbance, a a cool, This affection is sometimes con- 
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joined with gout, when the stomach 

has, previously to the. attack, been 

overloaded by indigestible food ; and 
the 


tical part of the pro- 
Sceapthetdhen old opiniens rather 
than modern facts, it has been regard- 
ed as something peculiarly strange, 
in short, as gout in the stomach. The 
three remedies which Dr. ARMSTRONG 
has found most beneficial in this affec- 
tion are—laudanam, hot ome 
pure brandy, bat he cons the last 
as by far the most efficacious in gene- 
ral; a small wine glass of it, sipped 
slowly, generally serves to remove the 
pain, which, if allowed to continue 
many hoars, sometimes Jeads to in- 
flammation of the stomach. When 
one attack of this affection has occur- 
red, the patient should be most careful 
in avoiding the exeiting causes for the 
future, since it is apt to return under 
similar cireumstances. When a meal 
is taken during a state of exhaustion, 
it — to be simple, slowly masti- 
cated, and moderate in quantity, a 
little white wine being taken with it, 
which, in such cases, greatly assists 
digestion. 
Local simple Excitement, and Chronic 
Inflammation of the Mucous Mem- 
brane of the Stomach. 


Dr. Armstrone thinks that local sim- 
ple excitement, which he defined be- 
fore, and chronic inflammation of the 
mucous surface, are most frequently 
the result of that abuse of the sto- 
mach, through excess or complication 
of diets or drinks, se common in civi- 
lized society. The local simple ex- 
citement is denoted by the tip and 
borders of the tongue being more red, 
and the papilla being more raised 
than natural, while the centre is 
slightly furred, and the patient has 
some uneasy feeling, occasionally in 
the stomach, the mind being more 
fretful than ordimary; there is no 
pain oa pressure about the epigas- 
trium. This state of the stomach may 
continue for weeks, and even months, 
bat it is liable to be followed, at last, 
by chronic inflammation of the same 
structure. 

Chronic inflammation of the lining 
of the stomach is attended by symp- 
toms similar to those of local simple 
excitement, but in the former there is 
pain on very moderate pressure at the 
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epigastrium, and this pain is most dis 
tinct after food has been taken, which, 
in general, more or less increases the | 
irritation, and often occasions some 
degree of sickness. Chronic inflam- 
mation of the stomach is sometimes 
accompanied by some fever, but that 
is oftener absent, as far as the heat of 
the surface is concerned, though the 
pulse is mostly a little accelerated. 
Chronic inflammation, as well as local 
simple excitement, is sometimes fol- 
lowed by an attack of acute or subacute 
inflammation, a common consequence, 
indeed, of chronic irritation of all 
mucous surfaces. 

The local simple excitement is gene- 
rally best removed, provided the mind 
can be kept tranquil, by three simple 
and very moderate meals in the day, the 
mastication being slow, with rest im- 
mediately after each meal, and a suf- 
ficient interval between each, that one 
may be digested before the other be 
taken. In such cases, one meal of 
animal food may be allowed; new 
bread should be prohibited, and the 
stomach ought not to be distended 
by too much liquid. Much benefit 
often results from keeping some aro- 
matic, such as aclove, in the mouth 
afier each meal, as it prodaces a co- 
pious flow of saliva, which greatly 
assists digestion. In addition to a 
regulated diet, the warm bath, at the 
temperature of about 96°, is often ex- 
tremely useful, with regalar exercise 
in the epen air, early hours as te 
sleep, and, if possible, a cheerful tone 
of mind, which, as Bacon observes, 
helps digestion more than is imagined. 
With regard to medicines, if the 
bowels be constipated, they should be 
relieved by a mild aperient piil occa- 
sionally, and when any acidity ex- 
ists, a few grains of the carbonate of 
potash or soda, or a few drops of the 
liquor potasse may be given two or 
three times a day, in any simple ve- 
hicle. But this complaint is best re- 
moved by a suitable diet, the rale of 
which can be easily deduced by a sen- 
sible person attending to his own 
feelings after meals, following too the 
vulgar adage, namely, only eating’ 
when he is hungry. 

In chronic inflammation of the ma- 
cous membrane of the stomach, the’ 
diet must be entirely bland. While: 
any pain exists on pressure, animal 

3 





food must be wholly 
such cases a bland diet of sago, or 
similar articles, answers the best, in 
aaiidedien at ~~ = not _ 
ated more frequently, per t 

cheat once in five or up henehee This 

lan, with the use of the tepid bath, 
avements, or mild aperients, and the 
repeated application of leeches to the 
e trinm, as long as the least de- 
gree of pain exists, will generally 
soon remove chronic inflammation of 
this structure. Dr. A. said, that he 
had seen several cases of chronic in- 
flammation of the mucous surface of 
the stomach pass on to actual disor- 
ganization under the use of the blue 
pill and the flesh diet, on the sweep- 
ing supposition, that the affection was 
disorder of the digestive organs, terms 
which he would like to see distinctly 
defined, as their vagueness had be- 
come so dangerous to society. 


rohibited ; in 


Dr. ARMSTRONG made some remarks 
on stricture about the cardia, and on 
scirrhus of the pylorus, both of which 
he considered as generally the pro- 
duct of inflammation, though he ad- 
mitted that stricture about the cardia 
might and does take place spasmodi- 
cally, independent of inflammation. 


He next adverted to the extensive 
sympathies which the stomach has 
with other parts of the body, a fact 
which had not escaped the observa- 
tion of Ceisus, two thousand years 
ago, who says, that when the stomach 
is disordered, the whole system is dis- 
turbed, and that the weak parts there 
especially suffer, He noticed the 
great iafaonan which the stomach has 
upon the heart, in some cases sus- 
pending, oppressing, or exciling its 
action, and thus, through that organ, 
affecting remote parts ; he alluded to 
those other particular sympathies by 
which irritation might arise in any 
structure of the body when the sto- 
mach remained chronically disorder- 
ed; and lastly, he made some remarks 
on the general irritation which it often 
maintains in the nervous system, and 
was also of opinion, that in many 
cases it influenced the blood itself, 
some facts being adduced in favour 
of this opinion where the digestion 
had been rendered imperfect. 

¥ 
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Chronic affections of the Smalt™ 
Intestines. 


Though many crade conjectures 
now existed respecting the duode- 
num being the common seat of disor- 
der, yet as that part of the intestinal 
canal was found, on dissection, very 
rarely diseased, Dr. ARMSTRONG said, 
that it might be confidently inferred, 
that it was seldom disordered during. 
life, since those structures which were 
the seat of disorder in the first in- 
stancejwere the most liable to exhibit 
traces of organic derangement after. 
death, a fact familiar to all who were- 
in the habit of cultivating morbid ana- 
tomy. But he remarked that the 
mucous membrane of the remaining 
portion of small intestines was very 
liable to chronic irritation and inflame 
mation, particularly the lower part: 
of the ileum, Chronic inflammation: 
of the mucous membrane of this part, 
indeed, was net only common to de- 
licate adults but also to children, 
many of those cases called marasmus- 
being connected either in theis origin, 
or progress with such a condition, 
which was very apt to lead to disease 
of the mesenteric glands if overlook- 
ed for some time after its commence- 
meot. Dr. A. was of opinion, that 
enlargement of the glands was gene- 
rally owing to some adjacent irrita- 
tation, which, however, had the great- 
est effect when the body was weak. 
In elucidation of this opinion, he men- 
tioned the fact of the sub-maxillary 
and adjacent glands enlarging, when 
any irritation existed about the throat ;- 
the bronchial glands, wheu any ex-- 
isted on the bronchial lining; the in- 
guinal, when any existed about the- 
penis, as in chancre ; and lastly, the- 
mesenteric, when any existed om the- 
mucous lining of the intestines. 

Chronic inflammation of the mucons 
membrane of the smal! intestines was 
generally attended by an unnatural 
state of the skin, and often by a tor- 
pid or irregular condition of the liver,. 
the last of which appeared to be in- 
the series of symptoms so usually a 
secondary affection. The symptoms 
by which chronic inflammation of the 
mucous lining of the smail intestines 
was denoted, were reduess of the tip- 
and borders of the tongue, with some- 
redness and elevation of the papilie, 
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together with an obscure uneasiness| 
on pressure, with a somewhai harder} 
fe of the abdomen than natural, 
while the stools, on the exhibition ot 
a mild laxative, were generally slimy 
in some de » and even often so 
when no laxative had been given. 
In all cases the bowels were easily 
moved, but diarrhea was absent so 
long as the large intestines were not 
implicated in the inflammation. The 
body gradually wasted, the appetite 
began to fail, and the case either ter- 
minated by a slow fever or by a sud- 
den attack of acute or subacute in- 
flammation, which was not an unusual 
consequence of chronic inflammation. 
This affection was remediable for a 
considerable time after its commence- 
ment, but when misunderstood or 
maltreated, ulceration often resulted 
with disease of the mesenteric giands, 
and then it was almost always mortal. 
In the first stage, in that before ulce- 
ration had occurred, or before the 
stracture of the mesenteric glands had 
become deranged, rest, a bland fari- 
naceous diet, an occasional warm bath, 
the mildest laxatives about every se- 
cond day, and the repeated applica- 
tion of leeches, so long as the tongue 
remained red and the pain existed, 
were the remedies most to be trasted ; 
but where the stools, on examination, 
showed a deficiency of bile, then a 
small dose of calomel, with a few 
grains of rhubarb, might be given 
every second night with advantage, 
till the biliary secretion was restored. 
Dr. ArmstronG lamented that most 
of the practitioners in this country, 
who had been educated under the 
nosological system, still remained ig- 
norant of the nature and treatment 
of inflammation, especially under a 
subacute or chronic form of the mu- 
cous membrane of the small intestines, 
and regarding the mucous stools as 
the disorder, they gave harsh purges 
daily and did a great deal of mischief. 
The truth was, that the mucous stools 
were merely the effect of the inflam- 
mation, the increased secretion which 
generally attends that state, and any 
other than the mildest laxatives, and 
those exhibited only occasionally, did 
very great harm in such cases. He 
alluded to several cases in which he 
had seen strong purgatives, and also 
antimonial mixtures, fatal from their 


irritating properties, and he men- 
tioned that the irritation which they 
so frequently excited on the intestinal 
lining, was often a cause of affecti 
the head in children particalarly, an 
in adults also, when hereditarily -_ 
disposed to head affections. The fret- 
fulness of temper, or depression of 
spirits, which so commonly accom- 
panied irritatioa of the mucous lining 
of the prime viz, was a proof of the 
powerful sympathy of these parts with 
the head. When chronic inflamma- 
tion had been removed, warm clothing, 
a fresh atmosphere, and a light nutri- 
tious diet, were the fittest measures 
to restore the strength, which ought, 
however, in all cases to be not sud- 
denly but gradually confirmed, for 
when patients were at once put upon 
a full diet, or even when they indulge 
in any indigestible articles of diet, a 
relapse was generally the consequence, 
He particularly cautioned convales- 
cents against those fruits which have 
skins or seeds, and even such vege- 
tables as cabbage or potatoes, for 
some time, and preferred such bland 
vegetable food as sago, arrow root or 
bread, no portion of which was apt 
to escape undigested from the stomach 
into the intestines. 


Chronic Affections of the large Intes- 
tines. 

Dr. Armstrone@ said, that torpor 
of the colon was a very common dis- 
order. Sometimes it depended on 
a deficiency of bile, as the stools 
evinced ; but much more frequently it 
was unconnected with such a cause, 
and arose from sedentary habits, from 
night watching, from anxiety of mind, 
and from neglecting to have an eva- 
cuation at the accustomed hour. The 
tone of the gat being diminished, the 
peristaltic action of the intestines was 
not sufficient to evercome the sphincter 
and hence small evacuations only were 
passed, and these sometimes so com- 
pressed, as to give the idea of the ex- 
istence of stricture: indeed he had 
seen many cases which had been er- 
roneously treated as permanent stric- 
ture, which soon and entirely yielded 
when the contents of the colon were 
dislodged, and its tone restored by 
proper diet and exercise. This affec- 
tion is denoted by a sense of fulness 
in the bowels, by the evachations 








being small in proportion to the ‘ 
tity of the ingesta. The patient in its 

rogress is affected in his appetite, 
lable to head-aches, palpitation of 
the heart, and frequently spasmodic 
attacks in different parts of the body, 
but especially in the stomach, bowels, 
or about the neck of the bladder. 
Dr. A. believes that a long continued 
and large .accumulation of feces in 
the colon is sometimes a canse of apo- 
plexy, by pressure, probably, on the 
al al aorta; and he related two 
cases where that vessel was found 
contracted afier death, while the tho- 
racic portion of it was greatly dilated. 
This affection, however, rarely seems 
to produce any crganic disease of this 
kind, and is generally easily managed. 
The warm bath used about twice a 
week, warm resinous purgatives, as- 
sisted by cold drawn caster oil, and 
the moderate use of animal food twice 
a-day, with regelar exereise in the 
open air, and strict attention to the 
sleep, will almost always ensure regu- 
larevacnations. But the colon having 
been perfectly unloaded, the patient 
should endeavour to procure a daily 
and sufficient relief, by instituting a 
habit at a certain time in the morning, 
and that once established, ought not, 
if possible, to be disturbed by any 
of the exciting causes before men- 
tioned. Dr. AnmsTRoNG noticed a con- 
trary state of the colon, namely, diar- 
rheea, and recapitulated the caases 
to which he had referred that affec- 
tion in a former Lecture, namely, an 
excess of bile, as sometimes happens 
in hot weather; a sudden chill of the 
surface, not uncommon iu this climate; 
an overloaded state of the colon; the 
thinner part of the feces passing only 
away ; offending ingesta, such as the 
fibres, skins, or seeds of fruits, por- 


tions of radishes, or the like; and} pe 


lastly, inflammation of the apper por- 
tion of the mucous membrane of the 
colon, so frequent a concomitant of 
diarrhea, that in every case its exist- 
ence, or non-existence, should be 
ascertained satisfactorily. 

Dr. ArMstrone brietiy pointed out 
the treatment most appropriate for 
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opivion most frequently resulted from: 
constipation, chronic inflammation of 
the peritoneum and tubercles. He 
remarked, that chronic inflammation. 
of the peritoneum was denoted by a 
diffused obscure pain over the abde- 
men, increased by pressure. The 
face was generally pale, the breath . 
more disturbed than natural, the 
a little accelerated usually, the bow- 
els constipated, the appetite capri~ 
cious or prostrate, and the sleep un- 
sound. If neglected for a consider- 
able period, the convolutions of the 
intestines were apt to be glued toge- 
ther by the exudation of lymph, which 
became organized; and trom that 
time the patient became more and 
more emaciated, the skin at last being 
of a sickly sallow hue all over, but 
especially about the face and hands. 
In some cases, however, the effusion : 
of serum was so copious as to lead to 
abdominal dropsy, an effect of this 
disorder not very uncommon. The 
remedies for this affection were, in the 
earlier stages, rest, a s diet, 
bloodletting genera! and 1, and 
the mildest laxatives oceasionally ex- 
hibited, with a few grains of colchi- 
cum, and when the stools showed a 
deficiency of bile, a small dose of ca- 
lomel ought to be given now and then, 
so as to restore the natural secretion. 
As to tubercles, they sometimes 
arose on the peritoneum, from the ir- 
ritation apparently of a previous in- 
flammation there, especially when the 
strength of the body had been taken 
up by debilitating causes, such as 
copious losses of blood, or the long 
continued employment of mercury, a 
bad diet, cold, or a confined atmo- 
sphere. Dr. A., however, was equally 
certain, from examinations which he 
had made, that tubercles arose in the 
ritoneum, as in other parts, without . 
inflammation, and gave some facts to 
prove this assertion. Tubercles in 
this, as in other structures, were most 
frequently connected in their origin 
or development with the application 
of cold, under a debilitated condition 


each of these forms of diarrhea, and | The 


concluded his Lecture on affections of 
the large intestines, by some obser- 
vations on stricture of the rectum, 
and on piles, both of which he was of 
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as if hard knots had been deeply im- 
bedded in the celluiar connecting 
membrane, though their seat is inside. 
The surface is generally pale, and the 
patient mostly complains of the diffi. 
eulty of keeping himself warm, parti- 
in the extremities. The tongue 
is furred, the bowels constipated, and 
almost invariably pained on the admi- 
nistration of a purgative. In some 
cases the pulse is quicker than natu- 
ral, but in others he has found it slow 
when the signs of inflammation were 
absent. The tongue is furred, and 
the body for the most part gradually 
wastes, the skin having a withered ap- 
pearance. Dr. A. knows of no cure 
for actually existent tubercles, but 
thinks that they may remain latent 
for years in the peritoneum under a 
regulated regimen, to prove which, he 
adduced some instances in which they 
appeared so to haveexisted. But when 
an attack of inflammation arises, he 
thinks it onght to be treated on the 
common principles, having saved some 
lives by that method. e cantioned 
the pupils against the use of harsh 
purges in all cases of this kind, which 
he had seen very prejudicial. A little 
cold drawn castor oil, or the electuary 
of senna, answers very well, or an 
injection, merely to prevent an over- 
accumulation of faces in the colon. 


Chronic Affections of the Liver. 


Dr. ArmsTrRONG observed, that the 
liver had been made a sort of lumber- 
honse in physic, into which almost all 
anomalous complaints had been thrown 
by some authors; and yet the patho 
logy of this organ was capable of 
mech precision. So much had been 
written about bilious complaints, and 
such was still the rage in London for 
the blue pill, that many persons thought 
it almost necessary to their existence ; 
but such would do well to be guided 
by common seuse, to discard the con- 
stant use of so pernicions An ingre- 
dient, and so to regulate their habits, 
as to render all medicine unnecessary. 
It was a serious mistake of the oub- 
lic opinion, in this country, that chro- 
nic affe~tions were solely to be coun- 
teracted by medicine ; under this im- 
pression, which accords with their 
wishes of animal indalgence, they 
take their daily pills and potions, and 


also their dainty dishes and favourite 
drinks, by which the disorder was 
created in the first instance, and is 
maintained afterwards despite of the 
farrago of drugs which they swallow. 
Independently, however, of any er- 
rors of diets or of drinks, the emotions 
of the mind, and the ocean of variable 
atmosphere, at the bottom of which 
we breathe, greatly influence the 
condition and functions of the liver, 
and yet such is the corrective power 
|of the system, that all the slighter 
disorders thas produced are mostly 
removed by those spontaneous actions 
by which an organ itself either recti- 





fies an irregularity, or by which it is 
rectified through the compensating 
| offices of some other part. So true is 
| this position, that if any person of 
common observation would take the 
trouble to observe the changes which 
take place in the kind or quantity of 
the biliary secretion, as evinced in the 
evacuations, he would find that though 
from diets, drinks, mental emotions, 
or atmospherical influence, the secre- 
tion of bile varies considerably in the 
course of a week in many persons, 
yet abstain from physic and physi- 
cians, and it shall become perfectly 
natural in a few days. It is of the 
utmost consequence that medical pu- 
pils should be thoroughly acquainted 
with such facts, lest they fall into the 
common error, particularly in regard 
to the liver, of prescribing medicine 
of an active quality, when none is 
necessary. It ought never to be for- 
gotten, that medicine, and especially 
mercurial medicine, now so much in 
vogue for chronic ailments, is not a 
neutral agent, but it either does a 
great deal of harm or a great deal 
of good, just as it is discreetly admi- 
nistered, or the contrary. If common 
diets and drinks, if mental emotions 
and atmospherical vicissitudes effect 
the secretions of the liver, it ought 
also to be known, that many drags 
have a similar influence, and none so 
much so as the preparations of mer- 
cory. One respectable author, in a 
recent compilation on Indigestion, 
had laid it down as a rule that mer- 
cary sheuld be continued as long as 
the stools remained unnatural. Now, 


according to Dr. ARMsTRONG’s expe- 
rience, no general rule could be more 
erroneous or pernicious, since in many 








cases the stools were made unnatural, 
and kept so solely by the administra. 
tion of mercury day after day, and 
week after weck, to the great preju- 
dice of the patient, as he had repeat- 
edly witnessed. The kind of stool 
which mercury produces Dr. A. had 
before particalarly described; and 
when any doubt remained on the 
practitioner’s mind from want of suf- 
ficient experience on the subject of 
these changes, he would do weil to 
suspend the mercury for a few days in 
erder to ascertain whether they as- 
sumed the natural appearance when 
the morbid effect of the mercury has 
been removed by time. Dr. A. was 
still partial to the administration of 
certain mercurials in some ardent 
forms of acute disorder, in which its 
jidicions administration was most de- 
cidedly beneficial; but the effects of 
this medicine were so modified by the 
state of the body at the time of its ex- 
hibition as to require the closest ob- 
servation to deduce those practical 
rules which lead to its judicious em- 
loyment in all cases where itis really 
ndicated. In particular, he was con- 
fident, that it was greatly abused in 
the British metropolis, both in the 
chronic affections of children and 
adults, and next to the use of wine and 
ardent spirits, in the latter, was one of 
the most common causes of deranging 
the structure of the liver; while in 
the former (he meant in children) it 
very frequently indeed broke up the 
general strength, and led to the de- 
velopment of tubercular disease, or 
ill-conditioned inflammation, both of 
which had been confounded under the 
desuitory term scrofula. Yet as there 
were some afiections of the liver 
which required mercury, and some 
which did not require it at ail, he 
should now advert to them. 


Torpor of the Liver. 


Torpor of the liver, or a defect of 
biliary secretion, often depended upon 
colduess of the surface, occasioned by 
too light clothing, or by the sudden 
changes of our atmosphere, which so 
powertully affected the skin. Some- 
times it arose from poorness of diet, 
those persons who lived on vegetable 
food being more liable to it than those 
who took a due pro; 0. tion of animal 
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food. Very frequently it arose from 
depressing passions, or from seden- 
tary habits, often from the nse of ar- 
dent spirits, and sometimes it followed 
a torpid condition of the colon, or an 
irritable one of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach or small intestines. 
Torpor of the liver, even when its 
structure was entire, was followed 
occasionally by a contrary state, 
namely, an excessive secretion of bile, 
and sometimes it ended in an attack 
of acute, subacute, or chronic inflam- 
mation of that organ. Torpor of the 
liver was denoted by a deficiency of 
bile in the evacuations; the spirits 
were usually depressed, the surface 
cool, the pulse flagging, the tongue 
slightly furred, and the appetite for 
the most part deficient, the food be- 
ing often oppressive, like a load, in 
the stemach for some time after it 
has been taken. Occasionally the 
patient is liable to sickness, and some- 
times vomits bile green or yellowish, 
and of a bitter taste, now and then 
mixed with that of acidity. When the 
torpor is simple, when it exists with- 
out any organic change, which is most 
frequently the case, the daily use of 
a warm bath, with a little salt in it, 
clothing the surface with flannel, re- 
gular exercise, and an aloctic pill, 
with the extract of gentian, will most- 
ly remove it; and when these means 
fail, a grain or two of calomel may be 
given every night, or every second 
night in addition, till a flow of green 
or yellowish bile succeed, and then it 
should be omitted. As preventives, 
an animal diet, warm bathing, proper 
clothing, and regular exercise, are 
the best, but the solation of chlorine, 
where the strength has failed, in some 
bitter infusion, such as gentian, has an 
excellent effect. 


Chronic Inflammation of the Liver. 


Chronic inflammation of the liver 
sometimes follows torpor of that organ 
sometimes itis the sequela of an acute 
or subacnte inflammation, but more 
often it arises insidiously as an origi- 
nal affection. The only diagnostic 
upon which the main reliance is to 
be placed, is pain on pressure in the 
region of the large or small lobe; 
thongh some of the following symp- 
toms are usually attendant, such as a 
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or depravity of bile, de- 
pression of spirits, pain about the 
shoulder, disturbed appetite, aching 
about the forehead, stiffness about the 
eyes, sense of nneasiness, or oppres- 
sion, at the lower and middle part of 
the sternum, and sometimes cough ; 
the urine in some cases, as well as 


the skin, having a bilious tinge, and | 


the tongue being mostly coated with a 
yellowish white fur at the root and 
centre. Many patients walk about 
while they labour under chronic in- 
flammation of the liver, and while this 
is the case, the core can seldom be 
accomplished ; but rest in the recum- 
bent posture, moderate general and 
local bleeding, mild saline purges, 
mixed with a few grains of the pow 
dered bulb of colchicam, with a spare 
diet, will mostly remove this affection 
without the assistance of mercury, 
but an occasional dose of tife latter 
will accelerate the cure, and in some 
obstinate cases, it is necessary to in- 
duce a gentle ptyalism. On reco- 


very, the patient should keep the sur- 
face warm, and abstain from all dis- 
tilled and termented liquors, In some 
of these instances, when neglected, 


Dr. A. has known suppuration to take 
lace in the substance of the liver, 
ut even then it is not necessarily 

hopeless, for when adhesions have 
taken place between the peritoneal 
surface of the liver, and that of the 
abdominal coverings inside, an ope- 
ration sometimes saves the patient, an 
example of which he detailed, where 
an opening was made into the side, 
anda large quantity of pus discharged, 
the — having ygradnaliy reco- 
vered afterwards. He remarked, that 
some usetul works had beeu published 
on disorders of the liver, but particu- 
larly recommended that of Dr. Ayue, 
the illustrations in which more nearly 
approached to the results of his own 
experience. 


Dr. ARMSTRONG made some remarks 
on organic affections of the liver, and 
pointed out two—a hard, shrank, grey, 
granular state, with a varicose con- 
dition of the vena portx, and the 
common tubercular state of the organ, 
both of which he was confident, from 
the histories he had taken and the 
dissections he had made, were far 
more frequently the product of the 
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abuse of mercury than was commonly 
known to the profession; and he 
strongly cautioned his pupils against 
the abuse of this medicine, which some 
speculative authors recommended in 
all cases where the digestion was 
affected, without ever having correct- 
ed the fallacy of their pathological 
conjectures by test of its practical 
| results. It was dangerous, he said, 
|to come to the bedside with certain 
prepossessions that the complaint 
must necessarily be of this or of that 
nature. Every case should be inves- 
tigated minutely through facts alone, 
and the principles of pathology and 
practice deduced accordingly. He 
warmly protested against that system 
of regular quackery which led some 
men to proneunce an opinion at once 
from the appearance of the tongne, 
and abruptly te stop all inquiry into 
the minutia, from which alune a true 
opinion could be deduced, and a ra- 
tional and snccessful practice esta- 
blished. Such conduct, he observed, 
could only result either from an affec. . 
tation which was despicable, or an ec- 
centricity which was pitiable; but 
whether from the one or from 
other, it ought never to be imitated 
by medical pupils or practitioners, 
whose business it was to be most mi- 
nute observers, since they had to dex] 
with a species of evidence so obscare 
as to require all the aids of the most 
diligent observation and the most de- 
liberate reflection. 


Dr. ArmstTronc next adverted to 
|the various causes and methods of 
| cure of what is commonly called jaun- 
| dice, and having noticed affections of 
|the spleen and pancreas, concluded 
| by some general observations on the 
| morbid condition of the skin, mucous 
| membranes, and liver, which he con- 

sidered often combined in those cases 
| called marasmus in children and dys- 
pepsia in adults; yet as one or other 
of these parts was very liable to be 
separately affected, and as this affec- 
tion might be different in its nature 
as well as seat, so he recommended 
his pupits not to adopt an empirical 
mode of practice, but to vary it judi- 
ciously, as the circumstances of each 
particular case required, 
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REVIEW. 

A Treatise on the properties and medical 
application of the Vapour Bath, in 
its different varieties, and their (its) 
effects in various species of diseased 
action. By J. Gisney, M.D., &c. 
London, 1824. 8vo. pp. 156.— 
Knight and Lacey. 

“ The use of warm bathing,” says 
an ingenious writer, “‘ is of great 
antiquity. Hippocrates recommends 
it in the strongest terms :—‘ Calidum, 
seu therma cutem emollit, attenuat, 
dolores tollit, rigores, convulsiones, 
nervorum distensiones mitigat, capitis 
gravitatem solvit.* Aristotle, Pliny, 
Galen, and Celsus, have given their 
testimony inits favour, The Romans 
derived this practice from the Greeks, 
and regarded it both as an efficacious 
remedy and as one of the highest 
enjoyments of luxury. But under the 
reign of Augustus Cesar, who was 
cured of a lingering and dangerous 
malady by cold bathing, the warm 
bath fell, for a short time, into disre- 
pate. This appears from Horace :— 

Sané myrteta relinqui 

Dictaque cessautem nervis elidere 


morbum 
Salfura contemni vicus gemit, invidus 


wegris . 
Qui caput et stomachum supponere 
fontibus audent 
Clusinis, Gabiesque petant et frigida 


rura. Epist. xv. Lib, 1.] 


Vapour bathing is an universal 
ptactice amongst the native Indians 
of North America. When afflicted 
with the rheumatism, a disease to 
which, from their climate, mode of 





* Hippoe. Aph. 22, Sec. 5. 





life, and rigid fibres, they are pecu- 
liarly incident, they shut themselves 
in a close place, aud, pouring water 
upon a large stone, heated to a suffi- 
cient degree, they expose themselves 
for a considerable time to the steams 
which arise from it. Covered with a 
profuse sweat, they then plunge iato 
the cold bath, and afterwards receive 
the hot vapours as before, repeating 
for the most part, twice or thrice, 
these severe operations. 

A similar practice prevails in Rus- 
sia and Siberia, and every person in 
those countries, from the sovereign to 
the meanest peasant, uses, twice in a 
day, such artificial hot baths. The 
Abbé Chappe d’Anteroche, who tra- 
velled into Siberia in the year 1761, 
by order of the King of France, in- 
forms us, that the heat of these baths 
is raised to 148, and occasionally even 
to 168 degrees of Farenheit’s thermo- 
meter, In this intense heat the Rus- 
sians sometimes remain two hours, 
pouring hot water frequently over 
their bodies, and then rush into the 
open air, dissolved in sweat, to roll 
themselves in the snow, during the 
most piercing frost, when the thermo- 
meter stands ten degrees below zero, 
Many chronic diseases are cured by 
this method of bathing, and the rheu- 
matism is said to be almost unknown 
in Russia. 

Prosper Atpinusrelates,that warm 
baths are used by the Egyptians ia 
all fevers, except those of a pesti- 
lential kind ; and in a variety of other 
disorders. They are employed also 
by the females of that country, espe- 
cially by the Hebrew women, to ren- 
der them more corpulent :— 
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* Quod ut obtineant, multis diebus, 
dulcibus tepidis Balneis indulgent, un 
jisqne diu morantes, comedunt, po- 
tant, clysteribasque ibi ex variis pin- 

ibus, ae adipibus paratis utun- 
tur, multaque etiam medicamenta per 
os assumunt’.” * 

It is not fit(says Cersus, in speak- 
ing of friction) to defraud the moderns 
of the merit either of their new dis- 
coveries or judicious imitations, nor 
is it more than just, at the same time, 
to assign those things which were 
practised among some of the ancients 
to their true authors.” Practitioners 
are too apt to disregard this golden 
maxim, to disparage the experience 
of ages, and underrate all kuowledge 
that does not carry with it the im- 
press of novelty and the consequent 
attraction of fashiorable patronage, 
to which there can be no doubt the 
revival of the ancient and wholesome 
custom which the present work is in- 
tended to describe is mainly owing. 
Friction, shampooing, &c. are now, 
it would appear, the elegantie medi- 
cine of Brighton, where, as pil- 
grims to Mecca, ocr invalid coun- 
trymen resort to the shrine of another 
Mahomet, and perform tieir devotions 
according to the rules prescribed by 
some of the presiding Aisculapii of 
the place, of which the author of the 
volume before us is one, and, as we 
believe, by no means the least consi- 
derable. His work is divided into 
eleven chapters, in which the various 
subjects of friction, shampooing, 
massing, pereussion, natural and 
artificial baths, and their use in par- 
ticular diseases are severally discuss- 





* Vide Essays by Thomas Percival, 
M.D. Vol. 1, 407. 
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ed. The author also speaks of most 
of the baths and customs of foreign 
nations when bathing, and this part 
of the performauce is principally com- 
piled from the writings of travellers 
who have witnessed or employed them. 
The following extract, from Savary’s 
Letters on Egypt, concludes the first 
chapter. 


“ The first apartment in going to 
the bath is a large hall, which rises: in 
the form of a rotunda, and is open at 
the top, to give a free circulation to 
the air. Aspacious estrade, or raised 
floor, covered with a carpet, and di- 
vided into compartments, goes round 
it, on which the bather leaves his 
clothes. 

In the middle of the building is a 


jet d'eau, which spouts from a basen, 


and agreeably entertains the eye. 
When you are undressed, you tie a 
napkin round your loins, take a pair 
ot sandals, and enter into a narrow 
passage, where you begin to be sen- 
sible of the heat. The door shuts to, 
and at twenty paces you open ano- 
ther, and go along a passage at right 
angles with the first; here the heat 
increases : they who are afraid of ex- 
posing themselves suddenly to a strong 
degree of it, stop in a marble hail 
in the way to the bath, properly so 
called 

The bath is a spacious and vaulted 
apartment, paved and lined with mar- 
ble, around which are four closets. 
The vapour, incessantly arising from 
a fountain, and cistern of hot water, 
mixes itself with the burning perfumes, 
and produces the most agreeable 
effects. Extended on a cloth spread 
out, the head supported by a small 
cushion, they stretch themselves freely 
in every posture, whilst they are en- 
veloped in a cloud of odorifereus 
vapours, which penetrate into every 

re. 

After reposing there for some time, 
until there is a gentle moisture over 
the whole body, a servant comes, 
presses yon gently, turns you ever, 
and when the limbs are become sup- 
le and flexible, he makes all the 
joints crack without any diffienlty ; 
he masses and seems to knead the 





flesh without making you feel the least 
pain. This operation finished, be pats 
on a stuff glove, and rubs you a long 


During the operation, he detaches 
from the body of the patient, which is 
running with perspiration, a sort of 
small scales, and removes the imper- 
ceptible impurities that stop the pores ; 
the skin becomes soft and smooth like 
satin. He then conducts you into a 
closet, pours the lather ot fumed 
soap upon your head, and retires. 
This closet is provided with a cistern, 
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have hitherto been a s r; a 
lively sentiment of existence diffuses 
itself to the very extremities of the 
body, while it is lost in delicate sen- 
sati the sou! sympathizing with the 
delight, enjoys the most agreeable 
ideas—the imagination, wandering 
over the universe which it embellishes, 
sees on every side the most enchant- 
ing picture, and every where the 
image of happiness. Tr life be no- 
thing but the succession of our ideas, 
the rapidity with which they then 
recur to the memory, the vigour with 


and two cocks, which supply hot and | which the mind runs over the extend- 


cold water—here the bather washes 
himself. Soon after, the servant re- 
turns with a depilatory pomatum, 
which, in an instant, makes the hair 
fall off the places to which it is ap- 
plied: both men and women make 
general use of it in Egypt; it is com- 
posed of a mineral called rusma (sup- 
to be an oryd of arsenic), which 
of a dark brown colour: the Egyp- 
tians burn it lightly, knead it with 
water, mixing it with half its quan- 
tity of slacked lime; this greyish 
aste, applied to the hair, makes it 
‘all off in two or three minutes, with- 
out giving the slightest pain. 

After being weil washed and pari- 
fied, you are wrapped up in hot linen, 
and follow the guide through the 
windings that lead to the outer apart- 
ment ; this insensible transition from 
heat to cold, prevents vour suffering 
any inconvenience from it. On arriv- 
ing at the estrade, you find a bed 
prepared, and when laid down, a child 
comes to press every part of your 
body with his delicate fingers, in order 
to dry you thoroughly. The linen is 
changed a second time, and the child 
gently grates the callosity of the feet 
with pumice-stone ; he brings a pipe 
and mocha coffee. 

Coming out of the stove, surround- 
ed by a hot and moist vapour, where 
the perspiration gushes from every 
limb, and transported into a spacions 
apartment open to the external air, 
_ the breast dilates, and you breathe 
with volupt perfectly mass- 
ed, and as it were regenerated, you 
experience an universal comfort, the 
bleod circulates with freedom, and 
you feel as if disengaged from an 
enormous weight, together with a sup- 





pleness and lightness to which you | 


| 





ed chain of them, would induce a 
belief, that in the two hours of that 
delicious calm that succeeds the bath, 
one has lived a number of years.” 


The author next proceeds to de- 
scribe the process of massing, which 
does not appear to differ much from 
that of shampooing, “ consisting 
merely of a particular mode of friction 
and pressure, or gentle percussion,” 
to be obtained only by long practice 
and habit. 

We come next to the metaline bath, 
which is prepared “ by throwing the 
scorie of metals (iron?) as they come 
hot from the furnace into water, or 
using them again in like manner.” This 
bath has been considered valuable in 
recovering weak and decayed limbs, 
in suppressing hemorrhagy, and in 
female debility. 


Vapour baths are either dry, con- 
sisting of fluid more or less perma- 
nently elastic, as air or gas, or humid, 
when the basis is water. 


Under the head of dry vapour bath, 
may be ranged fumigation from sul- 
phureons vapour, which has proved of 
considerable utility in many cuta- 
neous and other diseases. Mercurial 
fumigation too is of this class, but too 
much caution cannot be exercised in 
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‘using it, as we have seen several cases 
in which it proved destructive to 
life. 

On medicated vapour baths the 
author has the following observations : 


*« In the military hospital at Naples, 
under the active and persevering hand 
of Assalini, between six and seven 
hundred patients have been cured by 
the application of vapour, medicated 
with a variety of substances; and, 
from the experience of De Carro, of 
Vienna, in cases of gout and rheuma- 
tism, the successful compared with 
‘the unsuccessful cases, by this means 
wf cure, are as seven to one. 

Mercury, sulphur, camphor, opium, 
the vegetable, mineral and volatile 
alkalies, essential oils and aromatics, 
have each and all their respective ad- 
vantages. Some of these substances 
are rendered vaporific in a dry form; 
others require previous solution, in 
watery or other fluids, before this can 
be effected ; amongst these, that most 
commonly in use is sea-water, which 
conveys in its vapour a sufficiency of 
sea-sait to render this hath of more 
general ntility than vapour from heat- 
ed water, although the latter, in some 
pulmonic diseases, (such as incipient 
phthisis and asthma,) may be found 
most sifitable, as from experiment it 
is proved to contain less decomposable 
oxygen gas. 

odern experience has shown, that 
the stimulus of carbonic acid gas com- 
bined with warm water, and exhibited 
under the form of a warm bath, is 
applicable to the ciremastances of dis- 
ease, from its action on the surface 
being of a particularly grateful cha- 
racter. At Aix-la-Chapelle, this form 
of bath is now in use, and is artificially 
prepared at the new institution form- 
ed for the production of mineral 
waters at Brighton. 

The ancients had in use a kind of 
bath, where the body was exposed 
to the sun’s heat for a certain time, 
and this upon the erroneous principle 
of digesting the humours; and, with 
a like expectation, some rade nations 
cover the body over with heated horse- 
dung, perhaps with results similar to 
those from the pulp of olives heated 
by slow fermentation, as practised in 
Spain. 
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Famigation from the vapour of tar 
has, in some stages of pulmonic affec- 
tions, been highly recommended ; but, 
from its use, little should be expected, 
as, in cases of confirmed phthisis, it is 
worse than useless; and, in the inci- 
pient stage, more irritation is prodac- 
ed than from the simple and old-fash- 
ioned method by Mudge’s inhaler, on 
which an improvement of utility has 
been lately made by Dr. Cameron, of 
Liverpool. 

As it has been strenuously contend- 
ed for that a considerable effect is 
often produced by the nitro-muriatic 
bath, as introduced into practice by 
Dr. Scott, heated chlorine gas has 
been used by Mr. Wallis, of Dablin, 
from which results much more ob- 
vious have arisen, in cases where this 
vapour may have been applicable; but 
time and experience must hereafter 
more fully prove the utility of the one 
or the other. 

In cases of ulceration, of a feetid and 
ill-conditioned character, fumigation 
from nitrous vapour, both general and 
topical, will prove most salutary and 
useful. 

The electrico-xtherial baths, used 
formerly by Mr. Lawnds, and now 
upon an improved and very efficacious 
plan by Mr.Adams, 22, Ludgate-street, 
are deserving of particular attention, 
as the powers of the electrical appa- 
ratus are such as to command the fall 
influence of the electrical flaid under 
allits forms and modifications, with- 
out the usual difficulty and labour in 
its production. By this ingenious and 
judicious contrivance there is no effect 
to be derived from electricity, that is 
not noader command, and rendered 
applicable to every medical purpose 
that may be required, with the great- 
est facility.” —pp. 67—72. 


The following method of applying 
aqueous vapour is simple, and answers 
perfectly well: 


‘In an under apartment, a boiler 
having a safety valve, contains a suf- 
ficiency of water for the necessary 
supply ;—from the centre of its semi- 
spherical cover, a tube issues to the 
apartment above, and opens into a 
hollow space eighteen inches above 
the floor, which is either square or 
circular, the surface being covered 
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with wicker-work sufficiently strong 
to sustain the weight of the patient 
and the seat; four slight ts sup- 
es a cupola, and over all is a cover- 
g of thick white woollen cloth, 
which is impervious to steam, and 
through which there are openings for 
the convenience of the patient and 
those in attendance ;—through one of 
_ those, at one side, the head is easily 
freed from the vapour, should it prove 
too powerful ; it is also lessened in its 
intensity, by a valve at the top; and 
by astop-cock at bottom its further 
mission is regulated with facility. 

When all is prepared, the vapour 
issues instantly into the hollow space, 
and gradually ascends, diffusing a ge- 
nial warmth, which is increased or 
. diminished according to circumstances, 
and thus applied for a longer or shorter 
time, as may be deemed necessary. 

Should sea-water or medicated 
fluid be preferred, the boiler is charged 
accordingly, and either for partial or 
general application this apparatus is 
found of practical utility. 

The hollow space over which the 
wicker work is extended, is inter- 
posed between the opening of the 
conducting tube and the bather, to 
prevent the inconvenience that other- 
wise must arise from the heated va- 
pour immediately issuing from below, 
and coming in direct contact with the 
lower part of the body and limbs, 
previously to its heat being in a cer- 
tain degree diminished. 

For temporary purposes, the slip- 
per-bath lined with thick flannel may 
serve for applying vapour:—a_ tnbe 
of a proper length from a tea-kettle 
conveying the hot vapour, while the 
patient, in a flannel dress, is exposed 
to its influence :—this plan should be 
preferred to that of conveying vapour 
to a patient in bed, the blankets be- 
ing supported by a_ semi-cireular 
wooden frame. In either case, vapour 
from a spirit lamp may be substituted 
with less inconvenience than from 
boiling water ; and, under some con- 
ditions of disease, this spirit lamp va- 
pour answers every purpose, it being 
possible to raise the temperature to 
any necessary degree. 

n cases of suspended animation 
from drowning, or other causes where 
this remedy is quickly required, this 
may probably be considered as one of 
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the most simple and expeditious mcans 
of conv t. 

Mr. 
of London, whose ingenuity has con- 
trived one of the best means of pre- 
serving ships on long voyages from 
leakage and the worm, by. the inter- 

sitign of FELT between the planks, 

as suggested the utility of using a 
dress completely enveloping the bod 
and limbs, composed of soft thick 
woollen FELT—hollow tins, formed. so 
as to cover the chest and abdomen— 
the limbs and soles of the feet are 
filled with boiling water, and placed 
over the felt:—From these, a genial 
warmth is instantly conveyed through 
the felt to the surface, and kept up 
for any necessary time, by renewing 
the hot water. 

Under circumstances of local in- 
flammation, either for the purposes of 
a topical fomentation, to promote ab- 
sorption or suppxration, the use of 
FELT and heat conveyed from hot wa- 
ter within the tin, may be found more 
suitable than the usual means now 
practised, and the application of cata- 
plasms.” 


In the next chapter is a description 
of the spirit lamp vapour-bath, or 
sudatoriam of the late Dr. Gower, 
which being an extremely valuable 
contrivance, and capable of being 
used with very little trouble, we shall 
insert : 


“ On the surface of a mattress, the 
patient is stretched horizontally at full 
length, in the most easy position for 
remaining during the use of the bath : 
over the patient is placed a frame of 
basket-work, being of a light material, 
and suited to sustain a thick covering 
lined with oil-cloth, so as to retain 
the vapour, and at the same time 
prevent the moisture from penetrating 
the bed-clothes:—at the end of the 
frame, a tube enters, throngh which 
the ey is conveyed :—this tabe is 
formed of tin-plate, and, instead of 
heing soldered, is grooved at the 
joint, as the heat in passing through 
the tube would be so intense as to se- 
parate the soldering: this tube should 
be of sufficient length to obviate the 
inconvenience which the heat of the 
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vapour (being more than sufficient) 
might occasion. 

e lamp being nearly filled wita 
spirit of wine, the wick set fire to, 
the top to which the tube is fitted 
being adjusted, the air which enters 
the tube is heated with great rapidity. 

In order more perfectly to under- 
stand the whole of this contrivance, 
it is necessary to observe that the 
cradle forms, when placed over the 
patient, a hollow chamber, which is 
rendered air-tight in a sufficient de- 
gree, by tucking the covering around, 
leaving it optional in the patient to 
place his head within the cavity, or 
withdraw it at pleasnre. 

The cradle is made of longitudinal 
bars of ozier, placed at the distance 
of an inch or more asunder, and pre- 
served in their situation by occasional 
cross bands of basket work. The 
shape may be compared to the half of 
a truncated cone, divided in a direc- 
tion from the apex to the base, its 
length being four feet four inches, its 
main width at the base, which covers 
the patient's shoulders, two feet, and 
the smaller end only one foot five 
inches. 

Within the edges of the narrow 
end is laced a thin piece of board, by 
means of young and pliant oziers, 
passed through perforations for that 
purpose, and worked into the cradle ; 
and a circular orifice is made in the 
centre of the board, ora little below 
it, for the admission of the point 
of the curved tube, so that it may 
be tightly fitted to its diameter. 
The tube in Dr. Gower's sudatorium 
is curved, and formed of tin-plate, 

rooved and made to rest upon the 
amp, which is placed upon the floor 
of the chamber; and, in place of the 
perforations being in the top of the 
lamp, they are made through the low- 
est part of the tube, a little above the 
part at which it is joined to the lamp: 
—The tube from the bottom to where 
it is inserted into the lower part of 
the cradle is thirty inches, which is of 
sufficient length to prevent the air 
being too hot on coming in contact 
with the patient. In some particulars, 
the lamp with the spirit of wine could 
be caused to burn without a wick or 
wicks, which are in a great degree 
unnecessary, and indeed the spirit of 
wine seems to act without them, be- 





sides of a and certain 
extinction, by the aid of a cover or 
extinguisher, as soon as the operation 
is finished. 

The patient shonid be wrap ia 
flannel or a blanket, and in way 
profuse sweating may be obtained at 
the heat of 85° of Fahrenheit, more 
effectually in many cases than at a 
higher temperature; indeed, a bed 
heated to a certain degree by the 
usual means, which heat being kept 
up for a much longer time than usual, 
constitutes a simple dry vapour bath 
of no small efficacy.” 


We have only room for another ex- 
tract, and shall select our author's de- 
scription of the process of shampoo- 
ing. 

“This operation which, as before 
stated, is in Egypt called massing, 
although simple and, strictly speaking, 
a process of friction and extension of 
the tendons and ligaments, requires 
practice gnd dexterity to perform it 
with comfort and utility to the pa- 
tient. 

In India, where each domestic’s 
employment is specifically assigned, 
persons are instructed in the art, and 
prized in proportion to the facility 
and dexterity with which they perform 
it; and which, from early infancy, is 
practised upon children and persons 
of all ages, rendering their ioints sup- 
ple, and their muscles elastic. 

After exposure to the bath, while 
the body is yet warm from the effects 
of the vapour, the shampooman pro- 
ceeds, according to the circumstances 
of the case, from gentile friction, gra- 
dually increased to pressure, along 
the fleshy and tendinous parts of the 
limb; he kneads and grasps the mus- 
cle repeatedly, presses with the points 
of his fingers along its course, and 
then follows friction in a greater or 
less degree, alternating one with the 
other, while the hand is smeared with 
a medicated oil, in the specific influ- 
ence of which the operator has consi- 
derable confidence. This process is 
continued for a shorter or longer 
space of time, and, according to cir- 
cumstances, is either succeeded or 
preceded by an extension of the cap- 


sular ligament of each joint, from the 
i 
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to the smaller, causing each to 

so as to be distinctly heard, 

also succeeds from the process 
being extended to cach connecting 
ligament of the vertebra of the back 
and loins. The sensation at the mo- 
ment is far from agreeable, but is 
succeeded by effects not dissimilar to 
what arises from brisk electrical 
sparks taken from the joints in quick 
succession 


This operation upon the articala- 
tions of the limbs, is much less fre- 
quently repeated than the other parts 
of the process of shampooing, and in 
its effects on disease must be con- 
sidered as generally unnecessary and 
often mischievous; but this should 
not be said of friction, from which, by 
ancient usage as well as modern ex- 
perience, we are instructed how much 
can be derived when practised with 
judgment and patient perseverance. 
The Indians, who hold it in high esti- 
mation as a means of relief from the 
consequences of excessive fatigue and 
from unusual bodily exertion, have 
constant recourse to it, and from its 
soothing effects sleep is often induced 
where the usual means fail."—pp. 84, 
85, 86. 


The remainder of the work is occu- 
pied by a detail of the various 
practices of friction, (which we lately 
adverted to in speaking of Mr. Gros- 
venor’s method of practice,) percus- 
sion, the pulsator of Dr. Gower, &c. 
&c., and ‘concludes by some useful ob- 
servations on the applicability of va- 
pour in a variety of diseases, 
and with some admonitions and cau- 
tions to be attended to in employing 
it. The work is both instructive 
and amusing, and though obviously 
written for the public, is not without 
its value to the profession. There are 
two plates descriptive of the appa- 
ratus. 
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History of a Patient from whom 
THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIVE 
NEEDLES were extracted ; commu- 
nicated by Dr. Otro, of Copen- 
hagen. 


Some notice has already been taken 
of this case by the journalists of this- 
country, but it was mentioned in such a 
superficial manner that its credibility 
might have been questioned with great 
propriety. We confess that, at first 
sight we considered it a mere trick, 
played off upon some well-mean- 
ing but weak individual for the 
purpose of exciting the astonish- 
ment of the public ; and had not the 
history of the case, as we now publish 
it, emanated from such respectable 
authority as Dr. Orro, (the mention of 
whose name is sufficient to ensure for 
itattention and authenticity,)we should 
not have given it a place in our pages. 
The case is as follows :— 


Rachael Hertz had, ap to her four- 
teenth year, lived in the enjoyment of 
pretty good health ; she was of a deli- 
cate constitution, active, and cheer- 
ful. On the 16th of August 1807, she 
came under the care of Protessor 
Heruno or for a violent cholic, which 
soon yielded to the employment of 
antiphlogistic medicines, She con- 
tinned weil up to the 24th of Novem- 
ber of the same year, at which time 
she was seized with erysipelas of the 
face, accompanied with severe fever, 
which subsided in about the usual 
time, but retarned again very fre- 
quently during the three following 
months, 
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In March 1808, the patient found 
herself very weak, became gra- 

emaciated ; her countenance 
was pale and haggard, and many 
symptoms appeared which partook of 
an h nature, but which would 
not yield to the ordinary anti-hyste- 

medicines. . 

From March 1808 to the end of 
May 1809, a of fourteen months, 
she suffered from very distressing 
paroxysms of hysteria, sometimes ac 
companied by fainting, so severe that 
many persons thought she was dead. 
At other times she was seized with 
violent cpileptic attacks, and some- 
times with high delirium, drowsiness, 
and hiccup. These symptoms con- 
tinued from March to May 1808, and 
during the fits of delirium she repeat 
ed long passages from the writings of 
Géthe, Schiller, Shakspeare, and 
Ochlenschlager ; she delivered them 
with alond voice and with as correct 
an emphasis as any one in health could 
do; and although at such times her 
eyes were closed, she accompanied 
her declamations with suitable gesti- 
culations. The delirium went on in- 
creasing, and at last reached to a 


fearful eight she gnashed with her 


teeth, bit the people about her, and 
kicked and fought with great violence, 
so as to disturb, not only her own 
household, but the whole neighbour- 
hood with her ravings ; sometimes she 
lay in a soporose state, deprived of 
all sense and power of motion, appear - 
ing scarcely to breathe, and would 
again suddenly start up and utter wild 
and piercing shrieks. 

On the 20th of May, a violent vo- 
miting of blood, continuing tor three 
days and nights,“more or less, was 
added to the list of her former com- 
plaints, followed by a cough, hiccup, 
and purging of a very datk coloured 
offensive matter. All the other symp- 
toms remaived for seven months, al- 
though the hematemesis ceased in 
about five days, and continued to vary 
in severity throughout the whele of 
that period, although the greatest at- 
tention was paid and all sorts of me- 
dicine were administered to her. 

On the Sth of July 1809, she was 
seized with a peculiar pain in the 
lower belly ; she complained of nau- 
sea, a sense of writhing, and great 
uneasiness in the region of the left 





flexure of the colon, with great anx- 
iety of countenance and depression of 
spirits; to this succeeded a severe 
and obstinate ischuria, which was 
treated in the usual manner without 
much bencfit ; a careful examination 
of the rectum showed that there was 
a stricture of that gut, and that the 
distension about the strictnred point 
Agen upon the urethra and bladder. 

¢ rectum was so firmly contracted 
that the pipe of an injecting syringe 
was with difficulty passed; the daily 
employment of the catheter was ne- 
cessary in order to procure the eva- 
cnation of the urine, till at length, by 
the use of various diuretic medicines, 
the hip bath, aromatic fomentations, 
and copious injections, the spasmodic 
contraction of the rectum was over- 
come, and with it the globus hysteri- 
cus was also removed ; the ischury * 
continued, however, just as bad as 
before, notwithstanding the further 
employment of the same remedies for 
a great length of time. 

In the beginning of March 1809, 
the general state of the patient was 
somewhat improved, and she was able 
at last to take some rest, which afford- 
ed a hope that a favourable change 
had taken place; she soon verged into 
the opposite extremes, and became so 
comatose that it was necessary to give 
stimulating medicines in large doses. 
About the middle of the day this un- 
fortunate woman lay as if dead, de- 
prived of sense and motion, and the 
respiration so slow that it appeared, 
at times, altogether suspended, and 
the pulse was so small and soft that 
it could scarcely be felt. Medicine 
could accomplish nothing for her re- 
lief, and during the space of a week 
she took nothing to eat or drink ; her 
bowels. were opened only once in 
eight “days, and then without her 
knowledge. 

On the 13th of May 1809, she was 
seen by the celebrated CALLIson, who 
recommended that snuff should be in- 
troduced into the nose, in order to 
rouse her from that comatose state 
in which she was at times plunged, 





* This shonld have been called 
cysury, Which is the term employed to 
express a difficult excretion of the 
urine, whilst ischury means a difficult 
or suppres:ed secretion, 
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and the first essay was attended with 
great success; it did not produce 
sneezing, but restored her to. her 
senses, and during the rest of the day 
the power of motion also returned. 
During the eight following days the 
snuff produced less effect, and the 
jent gradually reverted to her 
er state of torpor, drowsiness, and 
delirium, which continued, with the 
ischury, more or less severe, from the 
18th May 1804 to 8th Dec. 1810. 

At the end of November 1810, she 
was seized with extreme weakness ; 
her extremities were cold, the coun- 
tenance had a cadaverous appearance, 
the deglutition was difficult, the respi- 
ration slow and laborious, and inter- 
rupted frequently by sighs; the bow- 
els much constipated, and the secre- 
tion of urine almost entirely suppress- 
ed. From this she again gradually 


recovered, but remained incapable of 


moving the right side. Daring the 
two following years she enjoyed tole. 
rably good health. 

In April 1813 she had the measles; 
and in July of the same year she was 
attacked by intermittent fever, suc- 
ceeded by cough and some vomiting 
of Liood. Cooling vegetable acids 
were administered, with sedatives, 
and by the end of November these 
complaints were removed, and up to 
13th June 1814 she remained pretty 
well. A large carbuncie then made 
its appearance on the left thigh, which 
was removed by the ordinary means. 

In May 1816, the patient was seized 
with violent pains in the abdomen, 

rticularly about the region of the 
eft hypochondrinm, succeeded by vo- 
miting of blood, from which she again 
recovered, and remained without any 
relapse for about three years. 

In January 1819, viclent cholic pains 
seized the patient, attended with 
considerable fever and purging of 
blood, and so low was she reduced, 
that no one who saw her thought that 
she could recover. 

On the 2d of February, a tumour, 
which had appeared just beneath the 
umbilicus was examined, and was 
found to consist of three pvrincipal 
divisions, or lobes ; sedative and emel- 
lient cataplasms were applied to this, 
but the pain was not assuaged ; the 
patient appeared to be gradually sink- 
ing. She remained very lew antil the 
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12th of F » when Professor 
Herwoupt i it necessary to 
make a deep incision into the swell- 
ing, in order te Jet out any that 
might have been contained init. No 
matter came out, and but very little 
blood; he then examined the wound 
with a sound, and felt it strike against 
something, which communicated the 
sensation to the hand of its beinge 
metallic body ; with a forceps he laid 
hold of it, and, to his great surprise, 
drew out a needle, Ali the symptoms 
gradually subsided, but soon after 
returned again with a fresh vomiting 
of blood. The abdomen was again 
examined, and another tumour was 
discovered in the left lambar region, 
the slightest touch of which,eccasion- 
ed great pain. 

On the 15th of February, an inci- 
sion was made into it, and a black 
oxydised needle extracted from its 
centre. From this time, that is te 
sap, from the 12th of February 1819 
to the 10th of August 1820, a period 
of eighteen months, the patient ex- 
perienced pains in different parts of 
the body, sappesed to be occasioned 
by needies deeply seated, and during 
that time two hundred and ninety-five 
needles were at different intervals 
extracted; namely,— 

From the left breast ........ 22 

—— between the breasts.... 14 

the epigastric region .. 41 
the left hypochondriac 19 
region ... ° 


right hypochondriacreg. 20 
the navel 3 
the left lumbar region. . 

the right ditto........ 17 
the hypogastricregion 14° 


right iliac region ...... 23 
—— left iliac region.......- 

the left thigh.......... & 
—— the right thigh........ 23 
—— between the shouiders 1 
——- beneath the left shoulder 1 


Many of them were broken, or cor- 
roded, some being without points, 
others without eyes ; some were large 
and black, like the pins nsed for dress- 
ing the ,hair, and others were small. 
The brass needies retained their pro- 
per polish, but ali the ethers were 


black and oxydised, They made their 
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appearance at different intervals ; 
sometimes days, weeks, and months 
intervening between the times of the 
extraction. The patient, during the 
greatest part of thistime, was so low 


10th.of July 1822, one hundred were 
extracted, making, with the two han- 
dred and ninety-five before mention- 
ed, the enormous number of three 
hundred and ninety-five !!! 


and weak that she was obliged to| The patientis marked with scarsin 


keep to her bed, and although she did | various parts of the sores and is at 
not experience much pain when the present in Frederick’s Hospital, at 
needles were deep, yet as soon as they | Copenhagen, where she has been vi- 
approached the surface her sufferings | sited by Dr. Orro, and thirty other 
were very great. Professor Herno opr | persons, at different times, who are 
was often urged to ent into the skin | willing to verify the assertions herein 
to seek for the needies, and thus to {contained respecting her. The pa- 
afford some relief to the patient, but | tient’s ischury, in the year 1822, left 
such attempts were without success ; | her, and she was, instead of it, attack- 
it was in vaia that he songhtior them; ed by diabetes insipidus, which pro- 
he was obliged to wait several days, | ceeded to a very great length; her 
until the needles appeared in the | bowels remaiued obstinately costive, 
wonnd, or could be distinguished by | with great emaciation and debility, 
the touch. Only once did he attempt but hopes are still entertained of her 
to draw out a needle with his fingers | recovery. During this long illness, or 


from the breast without making an 
incision, but the needle broke and he 
was obliged to make two openings to 
get it out. 
did any bleeding follow the extraction, 
but no suppuration attended a single 
ease. The patient bore her sufferings 
with wonderful fortitude until Jann- 
ary 1822, when her mother was seized 
with an apoplectic fit, which had such 
an effect npon her mind that she be- 
came paralytic, first in her right arm, 
then in her left, and afterwards in her 
lower extremities also ; she lost the 
use of speech, so that neither by words 
nor by signs conld she direct the at- 
tention of the bystanders tothe places 
at which the needles gave her pain. 
In about five days the voice returned, 
and up to the 10th of Angust 1820, no 
more needles were discharged; the 
pain in the bowels, and other symp- 
toms, had also ceased. By the em- 
ployment of antispasmodic medicines, 
cold bath, blisters, and so on, the pa- 
tient gradually became better, and 
on the 8th of March 1821, she, appear- 
ed to be quite, relieved, so much im- 
ps was she, that Professor Her- 

Idt considered her quite well. Thas 
she remained up to this time, when a 
new series of sufferings commenced ; 
a painful tumour showed itself in the 
right armpit, which increased to a 
great size, and was so very painful 
that her life was. considered in great 
danger. This swelling also contained 
needies, and so great was the num- 
ber, that from the 26th of May to the 


On four occasions only | 





rather toward the latter part of it, 
the patient amased herself by learn- 
ing Latin, and wrote an acconnt of 
the principal changes that had 
occurred in the history of her case. 

Sach is the detail of this very asto- 
nishing case ; the principal defects of 
it are the want of a more minute spe- 
cification of dates, and the too fre- 
quent occurrence of long intervals in 
the notices of the state of the patient. 
Another difficulty, which has not been 
gotover, is to account for the intro- 
duction of the needles into the body ; 
as they could not have grown there. 
It is supposed, by Professor Her- 
holdt and Dr. Otto, that she mast 
have swallowed the needles during 
her deiirious fits. 


Two cases of Viper-bites, one of which 
proved fatal. 

In the month of August, 1824, a 

healthy old woman, the wife of a vil- 


lager at Knuppe, went inte the neigh- 
bouring w to gather fuel, and 
whilst going through a part of a mo- 
rass, she felt something which, as she 
thought, pricked her foot. When she 
returned to the village her foot had 
swollen very much, at which she was 
much alarmed,and.in a short time 
she was seized with great anxiety 
and restlessness, and bleeding from 
the nose. Her husband sent for Dr. 
Wostanp, and having done this, 
thought he had done all that was ne- 
cessary and went about his work, 
seeing his wife only from time to time. 
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Before, however, the doctor arrived, 
the poor woman died, and it was re- 
marked, that even in a few hours the 
corpse was rapidly going into a state 
of putrefaction. The singularity of 
this case is, the very short time in 
which the bite proved fatal, being 
only a few honrs. 

The second case is that of a man 
named Scholbart, of the village of 
Malitzchen, who was, in the discharge 
of his duty as a forest-ranger, walk- 
ing through a thick part of a wood, 
when he felt a pain in his foot as if a 
sharp instrament had pierced his shoe, 
and looking at the place, he saw a 
large speckled viper darting into the 
cover. He was much alarmed at the 
circumstance, and repaired, as speed- 
ily as possible, to a neighbouring 
ditch, where he washed the foot tor 
several minutes, and applied a liga- 
ture tightly round the ancle. Before 
he could reach home the foot had 
swollen very considerably, and in a 
short time it spread with great rapi- 
dity up the leg and assumed a blue 
appearance. The bandage was now 
taken off, and the whole limb foment- 
ed with warm milk and mithridate ; 
he took some cordials alsu internally, 
and adopted a nourishing and warm 
diet. During the next night the swell- 
ing diminished a little, but the snffer- 
ing of the patient was very great; he 
continved to use the fomentations and 
mithridate with advantage. In aweek 
the degree of fever which had attend- 
ed the progress of the complaint had 
considerably abated, and in a fort- 
night the patient was quite well.— 
SJaAtterarishee Annalen der Gesannuten 
Heithunde. 

From the history of this and other 
eases which we have pubiished in 
former numbers of Tne Lancer, it 
would appear a moderately stimulat- 
ing plan of treatment internally, with 
mild and tepid fomentations to the 
bitten part, is the most successful 
mode of managing cases of the bites of 


Vipers. 


CURE OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


Cure of a Person who had exhibited 
symptoms of Hydrophobic, communi- 
cated by Dr. CastaGno. 


Signor Francisco Ferroglio, an apo- 
thecary, residing at Rivara, 32 years 





of age, of a sangnine temperament 
and cheerful disposition, and who, 
daring the whole course of his life, 
had never been the subject of any 
disease, while he was shutting a cellar 
door, on the evening of the 22d of 
October 1824, was suddenly attacked 
by a cat which belonged to one of his 
neighbours. The animal fastened its 
teeth on his left hand, and it was with 
some difficulty that he disengaged it, 
and not without receiving several 
scratches on the other hand. There 
were three wounds inflicted by the 
bite of the cat on the left wrist, two 
corresponding to the dentes incisores 
of the animal on one side, and pene- 
trating beyond the cuticle, from 
which aconsiderable quantity of blood 
flowed, and the corresponding teeth 
on the opposite side had inflicted a 
transverse wound, from which also a 
good deal of blood flowed; no other 
precantion was taken at the moment 
except washing the part with cold 
water. It had been observed, for the 
last two or three days, that the cat 
attempted to bite every one who 
offered it food, and the day after the 
above wounds were inflicted the ani- 
mal was killed, with all the symptoms 
of madness. 

Twenty-four hours after the patient 
applied to a surgeon, who cauterised, 
superficially, two of the wounds, omit- 
ting, I know not for what reason, to 
cauterise the third, which was the 
most extensive. 

A few days after, Ferroglio came 
to consult me at Lanzo, aud as I had 
read, some time before, in the Pied- 
moentese Gazette, that an interesting 
work on hydrophobia had just been 
published by the celebrated Profes- 
sor Rosst, I determined to send the 
patient, with a letter, to that eminent 
surgeon. The Professor, with the ut- 
most courtesy, immediately commu- 
nicated to me the method ef cure 
which he advised in such circum- 
stances, the indications which he had 
deduced from his own pathological 
observations, and seme practical re- 
marks on hydrophobia, which he had 
read before the Academy of Sciences 
at Turin, in March 1824. 

The following is a copy of the letter 
which I received from Professor Ross: 

* [have attentively examined the 
scars occasioned by the bite of a cat, 
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on the left wrist of the patient ; they 
have, in my judgment, all the peculiar 
characters of scars resulting from 
wounds inflicted by the teeth of a 
rabid animal, which characters differ 
from those of other scars, inasmuch 
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taste for wine, which from his earliest 
youth he had always drank with pe- 
culiar satistaction. His countenance 
became red and somewhat livid, his 
eyes more sparkling than usual, and 
though he had for some days omitted 


as a tertium quid may be observed in | the use of the vinegar, and the decoc- 
them, which tertium quid js the im-j|tion of genista, his mouth was con- 
mediate cause of rabies in individuals | stantly full of saliva. The left sub- 
of the human species. I recommend, | lingual gland was more tumid than 
in this case, the adoption of the me-| the right, which was in its natural 
thod proposed by me in my late me- | state, and he experienced a painful 
moir. As soon as the patient returns, |itching in the parts which had been 
the parts should be again deeply cau-_ bitten. 

terised with a bot iron; and after-| Having observed the above-men- 
wards, I advise, the internal use of | tiened symptoms, the greater part of 
vinegar, taken when the stomach is | which were andoubtedly the forerun- 
empty, and of the decoction of genista| ners of hydrophobia, I thought no 
luteo-tinctoria (the broom used in| time was to be lost, and I immediate- 
making yellow die); but above all, I ly ordered the cauterization of the 
recommend you to examine frequently | sublingual glands. This was perform- 
the state of the sub-lingual glands, | cd by Signor bruno in my presence, 
which, if they ever appear more |on the 10th of December, by the ap- 
visible than usual, and the patient plication of a small hot iron, three 
should, at the same time, experience | successive times to each gland.* The 
a sense of heat in the seat of the | operation, though endured with the 
wound, should be completely caute-| greatest fortitude, was declared by 


rised with a hot iron; the parts on} 
which the wounds were inflicted should | 
also be again cauterised. If, notwith- 
standing these precautions, symptoms 
of hydrophobia should manifest them- 
selves, it will be necessary to have 
recourse to the cauterisation in the 
cervical region, which I have recom- 
mended in my memoir. 

I determined to parsue the plan re- 
commended by Professor Rossi, and 
accordingly all the scars were again 
deeply cauterised by Sign. Bruno, a 
surgeon, on the 19th of November, 
that is, 27 days after the accident; 
and on the following day the sub- 
lingual glands were examined, in order 
to ascertain whether any alicration 
had taken place in them. 

The internal use of vinegar was 
prescribed, and also of the decoction 
of genista luteo-tinctoria, of which he 
drank a glass morning and evening. 
Ferroglio continued to enjoy his usual 
appetite, to maintain his accustomed 
cheerfulness, znd to sleep soundly 
until the beginning of December, 
when he began to grow melancholy, 
and seek out solitary places, where 
he gave full vent to his grief. His 
repose at night was disturbed by 
frightful dreams, his appetite was im- 
paired, and he began to feel a dis- 





the patient to be so extremely pain- 
ful, that for some moments he could 
see none of the surrounding objects ; 
and he was shortly after seized with a 
general shivering, which lasted some 
moments. Three hours after, he had 
a smart febrile attack, and as the pain 
in the tongue continued violent, 1 or- 
dered a cooling lotion to be applied to 
the part. Six or seven hours after, 
the night being far advanced, I gave 
him a grain of opium, which procured 
him three or four heurs sleep. 

On the following morning the pain 
was diminished, as was also the dis- 
charge of saliva, and the fever; a 
strict diet was continued during the 
day, he slept well at night, and the 
next day he rose perfectly free from 
fever, the discharge of saliva having 
also entirely ceased. Three or four 





* I think it right to observe, that 
as the patient’s tongue was clogged 
with saliva, and the action of the caus- 
tic was impeded from that circum- 
stance, it was necessary to apply the 
hot iron to the glands more than 
once, lest the cauterization should 
only have reached the common inte- 
guinents without penetrating the cen- 
tre of the glands. 
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days after he resumed his usual prr- 
suits, and he has continued up to this 
time to enjoy perfect health. 


(Signed) Fernice Castacno, 
Physician to the Hospital of 
St. Maurice and St. Lazarus. 


Remarks of Professor Rosst. 


A similar verbal account of this 
ease was given by the patient in my 
presence before my colleagues Eandi, 
Carena, Borson, and Bonelli ; and he 
added, in speaking of his repugnance 
to wine, to which he was naturally 
much addicted, that he had at the 
same time felt a great aversion to 
water. 1 examined accurately the 
scars resulting from the cauterization, 
and they did not exhibit the same 
characters which they did when I first 
saw them, nor has he since experienced 
the slightest uneasy sensations in 
them. He told me that the wounds 
were cauterised in the first instance 
with lapis infernalis, of which 1 do 
not approve. The scars, when J first 
saw them, were of a reddish colour, 
approaching to livid at the cireumfe- 
rence, and somewhat tamid in the 
centre; they were formed by thin 
integument, which was sensible to the 
slightest touch, and the patient de- 
clared that he felt an uneasy sensa- 
tion of heat in them. These cirenm- 
stances I have remarked in other pa- 
tients who have been affected with 
hydrophobia, aud they indaced me to 
Sta‘e, that in my jadgment the cha- 
racters of the scars were those re- 
sulting from wounds inflicted by a ra- 
bid animal. From the above history 
may be dedoced the following conelu- 
sions :— 

Ist, That notwithstanding a deep 
canterization of the three wounds 27 
days after the bite was inflicted, and 
notwithstanding the internal use of 
vinegar, and the decoction of genista, 
symptoms which are the forerunners 
ot hydrophobia appeated in Ferroglio, 
about 40 days after the bite, and 20 
days after tke scars were properly 
cauterized. 

2d. That on the appearance of these 
symptoms, the left sublingual gland, 
corresponding to the wrist which had 
been wounded, became more tumid 
than the right. 





8d. That the canterization of both 
the sublingual glands was sufficient to 
subdne these symptoms, without again 
caunterizing the parts bitten. 

4th. That from the 1Ith of Decem- 
ber, 1824, to the 2d of March, 1825, 
Ferroglio has enjoyed perfect health, 
having resumed his usual pursuits, 
and recovered his natural cheerfulness, 

5th. Thatin order to penetrate with 
greater certainty the centre of the 
gland with the hot iron, itis neces- 
sary, as the physician has observed, 
to repeat the application. —Aanali 
Universali of Omodei, for June. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
LETTER III. 

Str—If the members of the Court 
of Examiners and Assistants of ‘the 
Royal College of Surgeons, are not 
too much employed in collating the 
Hunterian manuscripts, or at home 
listening to the chirping of cock-spar- 
rows, or writing an oration on the 
splendid anatomical discovery of ordi- 
nary putrefaction, they may perhaps 
find time to read this letter. Weknow 
that old men recollect remote events 
better than those of a later date.— 
They can tell you what was done ‘in 
such or such a year, and will amplity 
all the circumstances ; bat they forget 
what happened in the last year. In 
other words, they can tell you what 
took place iv their age of pleasure, or 
in that of their ambition. They for- 
get what they doin their age of ava- 
rice. It shallbe my business to be 
their historian. I will endeavour to 
save their public actions from obli- 
vion, to receive the contempt and de- 
testation ef» of science in futere 
ages. Th will well remember 
the followi cts. 

In the ye... 1¥97, the Master, War- 
dens, and Assistants, of the Corpera- 
tion of Surgeons, without the know- 
ledge or consent of the ecommonalty, 
presented a bill to Parliament, to 
elect the said Corporation into a Col- 
lege. It was in fact to obtain a billof 
ihdemnity for squandering the pro- 
perty of the commonality, and tram- 
pling upon their rights and privileges. 
Lord Thurlow, who had risen by his 
merit to the highest rank in his pro- 
fession, saw immediately throngh the 
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try artifices of this petty Corpora- 
tion. His lordship described their 
bill as ‘“‘ a miserable and wretched 

formance, in which the arrogance 
of the provisions maintained an equal 
contest with their absurdity.”” The 
whole ber of the bers at that 
period, exclusive of the Court, amount- 
edonly to 500. The bill had passed 
the house of Commons, and had been 
twice read in the house of Lords, be- 
fore it was known to the commonality. 
A meeting was called by a few spirit- 
ed individuals, and the number soon 
increased to 127. They petitioned 
the house against the further mono- 
poly of this avaricious corporation, 
and atthe third reading the bill. was 
rejected. The commeniaries upon it, 
with the speeches of counsel, may be 
found in Woodtali’s Parliamentary 
Debates. 

Some curions facts were at that 
time elicited. The corporation were 
compelled to produce their accounts, 
and although, as I have said before, 
the number of the commonaity did 
not exceed 500, it was stated that 
since the passing of the 18th of George 
IL. in the year 1744, the corporation 





received in fees, quarterages, and by 


other means, the sum of 80,0001.! and 
that during the said period, they had 
put 16,000) and upwards into their own 
pockets!! What they could not get by 
act of Parliament they have since ob 
tained by Charters. They are become 
a College, and style themselves, pre- 
sideut, vice-president, and council ; 
but the commonalty, who, of course, 
were not consulted about the char- 
ters, ave still called members. For 
my own part [ would as soon be called 
member as fellow of sucha college. 
They take our money, give us ex post 
facto laws, lock up our property, in- 
sult us with mock orations, iive at our 
expense, and refuse to call us by our 
proper names ! 

For the information of my profes- 
sional brethren, and fellow sufferers, 
I communicate this piece of inteili- 
gence. “ Every member, from the 
moment he is admitted, and has paid 
the fee of 221. to the court, and the 
five shillings demanded by the beadle, 
is as unequivocally entitled to the 
museum, and the property of the col- 
lege, as any member of the court.” 

I need hardly remind you, Sir, that 
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the magnificent collection of John 
Hunter was purchased by Govern 
ment; and that a loan of a large sum 
of money was supplied from the same 
source, to erect a suitable building 
for its rec»ption. Do you think the 
motive for such liberality was, that 
twenty-one persons should have the 
power to lock up the museum for 
eight months inthe year? When their 
bill was before the house of Lords, it 
was said that they had a theatre with- 
out lectures, and a library without 
books. Itis true we have now some 
lectures on comparative anatomy and 
surgery ; but the man best qualified 
to give the lectures on the former sub- 
ject is doomed to fill the servile office 
of conservator of the museum, Thev 
also have book«, and some years ago 
Sir William Blizard promised that the 
library should soon be opened. We 
are still. outside the door however, 
and a part of the bust of Sir William, 
like the molten calf of the Israelities, 
may go down our throats,* before we 
shall see a book, especially the Han- 
terian manuscripts. 

The museum is opened twice a week 
during four months inthe year. The 
hours of admittance are from twelve 
}to fonr o'clock. This does not ex- 

tend to the whole collection, for the 
| gallery is only accessible from twelve 
to two o'clock. Should the extensive 
and varied information, and indefati- 
gable kindness of the conservator of 
the museum, Mr. Clift, tempt an uan- 
fortunate individual to remain a mi- 
nute after the clock has strack the 
hour, his crime is annonnced by the 
loud and angry sounds of the beadle’s 
bell. This noisy warning is very 
quickly repeated, and lest he should 
not understand it, the beadle calls 
out in a most aristocratic tone, “ This 
way, Sir!” The college member de- 
scends the steps, muttering perhaps, as 
Ihave done,*Any way but this way, sir.” 

Ifa knowledge of these facts will 
not rouse in the profession that spirit 
of opposition to the arbitrary power of 
the College, which it is the object of 
these letters to excite, I shall have 
the satisfaction to reflect that T have 
done my duty in making the attempt. 

Brutus. 





* By the adulteration of bread, or 
in the drinking of soda water. 
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would be no easy matter to decide 
whether his life or his lectures abound 
with most useful precepts; or whe- 
ther his physiology is more valuable 
to the student, excellent as that may 
be, than the practical lesson of wis- 
dom furnished by his unsuccessful ca- 
reer. A sort of biographical paradox, 
| his history unites the extremes of sci- 
| entific prudence and worldly neglect ; 
\of exalted merits, with the most in- 





WHEN one has the charity (which is congruous accompaniments ; of perse- 
not always the case) to form a fa-| yering industry, unrequited by its 
vourable opinion at first sight, he does | proper reward. Successful in every 
not wish that his discrimination should | thing, except the great end for which 


be refuted by subsequent experience, | 


or that the little philanthropy which 


he may happen to possess should be | 


thrown away upon an unworthy ob- 
ject. It may be owing to this scerct 
jaw of our nature that we still continue 
to cherish, with a sort of selfish pride, 
our original sevtiments of the subject 
of this Memoir. We certainly were 
not niggardly in the estimate which 
we drew of his merits, nor had we 
any reason since to repent of a waste 


of benevolence, or of a want of judg- | 
The occasion trom whence we | 
date our recollections of him was too) 


ment. 


interesting to be soon forgotten. It 
was at an introductory Lecture, the 
best we ever heard, in the theatre of 
the University of Dublin. 
pression which the person of the 
speaker and the excellence of his 


The im-| 


most men submit to the labour of 
study, his conduct is correct, though 
daily censured by fanatical charity ; 
| with every qualification to be usefut 
| to mankind, his powers are neglected ; 
abroad he is admired for those quali- 
ities which have rendered him an ob- 
|ject of hatred at home; he is now an 
}old man, professor to an University, 
}recommended by a combination of 
‘circumstances to public notice, and, 
|strange to say, the private practice 
of his profession does not produce him 
ove hundred a-year. 

The explanation of such an ano~ 
maly may appear difficult ; but it is 
no such thing, and we shall give our 
reasons for thinking so. Mr. Macart- 
NEY was not formed by nature, or ra- 
}ther he did not fit himself, for the 
| prosperous office of a liar, a pimp, @ 


address then made upon our mind) pander, ora sycophant. He could not 
has not been since obliterated. That | rise into notice on the strength of a 
spectator, indeed, might not pride | quadrille, or let his surgical dexterity 
himself much on his penetration who | be inferred from fingering a flageolet, 
could not discover desert, or, at least, | or thrumbing on a gnitar; he did not 
the usual concemitants of it, in ahead | attach himself to a religious or a poli- 


80 finely formed, and a cultivated in- 
tellect manifested in language so de- 
scriptive and energetic. 

The gentleman cf whom we are 
speaking is a very singular, if not an 
extraordinary personage; one upon 
whom the panegyrist might safely 
lavish a portion of his art, without 
any risk of sativising by a misappli- 
cation of praise; or the libeller, on 


the other band, might exercise his | 


vocation with almost equal success. 
His viriues and his (oibles, his ac- 
quirements and deficiencies, are so 
obvious, that it wou'd require little 


tact to place either in strong relief. | 
They lie thick upon the surface, and | 
It 


are accesrible to every hand. 


tical faction, that he might physic the 
body by caressing the prejudices of 
the mind; he did not make the Bible 
{that book of woes to Ireland) a step- 
ping stone to gain a Protestant Arch- 
bishop’s ear, or reduce the influence 
of Catholic priests through the luxu- 
rious austerity of turbot and lobster 
sauce ‘‘on days of abstinence ;” he 
did not act the harlequin in the draw- 
ing-room, the “* Saint” in the church, 
the apostie of liberty at an aggregate 
meeting, and the minion of a despot 
at court; he was not a true believer 
before man, and an infidel with God ; 
nothing of all this could he do; they 
were accomplishments far beyond the 
reach cf an upright man, In an evil 
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hour, however, he became connected 
with the College of Surgeons in Lon- 
don; worse yet, his talents made him | 
formidable in office ; more unfortanate 
still, he was appointed to a Profes- 
sorship, though but a member of a 
despised school; and for all these 
crimes he has paid the penalty of be- 
ing buried alive in the oblivions grave 
ef defamation. The Royal College of | 
Surgeons in Ireland were the ander- | 
takers on the occasion, and it becomes | 
our painful duty to bear mournful at- | 
testation to the fidelity with which 
they executed the ignominions task. | 
Long may they enjoy the infamy of | 
their victorious disgrace. Neither our 
time nor our inclination permits us to 
present our compliments on their suc- 
cess in a more elaborate shape. 

The subject of this essay is now 
“ stricken with years,” having passed | ¢ 
the grand climacteric of life, but with- 
eut any of those infirmities which ge- 
nerally accompany old age. He pos- 
sesses, seemingly to the tallest extent 
all that the author of the oft-quoted 
sana mens in corpore sanocould have 
desired in his most poetic aspirations, 
sanity ef mind and soundness of body. 
Were we to attempt a description of 
his person, we shouid commence by 
tracing the outlines of aman of mid- 
die stature, his figure considerably in- 
clining from the perpendicular, an ef- 
fect arising from long habits of anato- 
mical observation, rather than from 
any defect of nature, or the influence 
of years upon his frame. His head is 
decidedly one of the best we have 
seen, but loses much of its effect by 
being displaced from its proper posi- 
tion. It only wants altitude to com- 
plete its appearance. Without that 
towering altitude of forehead, where 
epic poems and other such matters 
are said to be nurtared by the phreno- 
logists, his brows advance on the view 
with a majestic boldness that would 
seem to set all difficulty at defiance. 
His features, which are extremely re- 
gular in detail, are peculiarly expres- 
sive in the aggregate of intellectua! 
eneigy, mingled too with a good deal 
of the severity of thonght. Perhaps 
there is too mach of the latter appa- 
rent not to suspect that other agents 
more powerful even than the love of 
study, or a passion for physiological 
discovery, had been working there ; 
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for there is an emanation of intense 
feeling which excites other sensations 
in the spectator than those of plea- 
sure, particularly when sabjected to 
the all-pervading glance of his eyes, 
which are full of fire, scrutiny, and 
animation, and as deeply set as those 
which we usually see in the ancient 
cameos of Greece. Thereis about his 
whole bust a classic elegance, a cer- 
tain air of dignity, or marmorean re- 
pose, in the contemplation of which 
you are insensibly led to consider 
spirit in conjunction with its frail te- 
nemeat ofsearth. It is this which 
warms the coldness of mere matter; 
animates the dull monotony of form ; 
humanizes the physiognomy of min ; 
elevates it above the passive indiffe- 
rence of the brute; that wins the af- 
fections, commands onr respect, ex- 
cites admiration, and converses through 
the silent language of sympathy. 

We have rarely seen these remarks 
better exemplified than in the instance 
before us. His mind, though not suf 
ficiently original or creative to be eall- 
ed by the name of genius, is, notwith- 
standing, of a very superior cast, and 
as well marked, bat not so regittar as 
the portion of his person just de. 


| scribed. We have no means of ascer- 


taining whether he had any early pre- 
dilection for his present pursuits, but 
that they must have been entwined 
with his strongest affections for a long 
time, the very food of his meditations, 
there can be no doubt, from his acca- 
mulated knowledge, and the ardour 
with which he cu!tivates them even at 
this day. There are men who have 
practised and taught their profession 
tor many years, and are then just as 
little of the pathologist and the pro- 
fessor as the day they commenced 
their business. With such men, the 
practice of their art degenerates into 
routine; the didactic portion of it 
might be defined a mere mechanical 
enunciation of words, and a demon- 
stration of certain parts, in the exe- 
eution of which they feel not the 
slightest interest. Like so many ma- 
chines, they go through the same re- 
volutions to-day as they did yester- 
day, or if there be any difference, it is 
prodaced by external circumstances. 
In such men, or rather in such 
things, there is no internal impulse ; 
no stimulus to force them out of the 





old and beaten track. The communi- 
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own mind; or if he borrows the tale 


cation of knowledge to their pupils, | ten thonsand times told, it assumes a 


and the enlarging of the boundaries of 
science, which one would think ought 
to be the great end of their lite, by a 
curious inversion of right and wrong, 
seems to be the least object of their 
labours. These remarks cannot be 
applied to the person of whom we are 
speaking ; he possesses at least the 
merit of being in earnest in all he says 
and does. It is impossible you can 
sit down to hear him and fall asleep, 
or that you should wish that the hands 
of the timepiece moved somewhat 
quicker, or that you should become 
fidgetty, and relieve yourself by talk- 
ing over the occurrences of the day to 
your companion; all which terrible 
visitations we have been compelled to 
endure under the infliction of Mr. 
Topp’s eloquence. Mercurial himself, 
he is an antidote to ennui in others. 
A perfect exorcist of blue devils. they 
cannot tenant even the most age- 
nial abode within the magic circle of 
his voice. His discourse is not a tissue 
of extracts selected, seemingly, for 
the purpose of rendering incongruity 
agreeable by the charms of the most | 
powerful contrasts. He takes up any | 
great question, places it in the proper 


points of view ; argues and decides on 
its merits, like a man of generai in- 
formation and conscious of his powers. 
History, anecdote, and personal ex- 
perience, are scattered in profusion, 
and artfully connected in a narrative 


which can never tire. His own strong 
convictions and earnestness of man- 
ner; his vast information and promp- 
titude of application, gain him the con- 
fidence of his audience, and show 
them that he is not guessing at what 
is right or what is wrong. There is 
no pause, no indecision, no phrase- 
hunting, or lapses of the memory ; 
his tongue enunciates as rapidly as bis 
head conceives, and his manipulations 
of instruments and anatomical mate- 
rials are equally correct and expedi- 
tious. He has a knack of discriminat- 
ing between what is really important 
and whatis notso. He does not talk 
gravely over a trifle, or make serious 
matters a jest. In a word, he isa 
perfect master of whatever subject he 
discusses ; not a lecturer from books, 
or a Cooper's Dictionary protessor, 
he furnishes the materials from his 





novel form under his plastic hands, 
and repetition becomes agreeable. 
There is an air of freshness, of diseo- 
very, or at least of renovation, about 
ali he says, that makes the old almost 
as palatable as the new. These are 
very high recommendations to a pub- 
lic teacher, whose manner, if possi- 
ble, should render the learning of his 
matter a pleasure to the student. We 
may live, perhaps, to afford speci- 
meus. The contiast between him and 
his cotemporaries in Dublin is strik- 
ing. We know not one who would 
bear comparison with him in physiolo- 
gy, or in general science. In compa- 
rative anatomy he stands alone. 

The present would appear a proper 
place to consider his published com- 
positions, but that they have already 
passed the ordeal of criticism in 
other journals. He has not written 
voluminously, but the few productions 
which have emanated from his pen 
bear testimony to his abilities in that 
line, and corroborate the opinions 
previously delivered. His principal 
essays are to be found in Rees’s Ency- 
clopedia, under the head of ‘ compara- 
tive anatomy,’ in which vast reposi- 
tory of heterogenous knowledge, he 
goes down to posterity, in conjunction 
with his congenial companion and fel- 
low labourer Mr. Lawrence. These 
articles are composed in a plain, per- 
spicuous, unambitions style; abound 
with judicious opinions, and manifest 
most extensive research. They give 
in a condensed form all the informa- 
tion known upon the respective sub- 
jects; and, as essays of reference, are 
well worthy of the perusal of students 
who have not leisure or means to con- 
sult more elaborate works. We should 
be better pleased, however, had he 
dipped deeper and oftener in ink, as 
the specimens which he bas furnished 
rather excite than satisfy public cu- 
riosity. So seldom does one find that 
dusky element of good and evil em- 
ployed to advantage, that he is doubly 
disappointed when sparingly used by 
a master-hand. We have heard him 
advance opinions and suggestions in 
his lectures, which, with a little troa- 
ble, might be more success/ully re- 
duced to the shape of a periodical 
essay, or even a book, than half the 
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one-idea’d cantos that daily issue from 
the Press. 

Bat we have no right to dictate in 
matters purely personal, and should 
rather be grateful for benefits con- 
ferred. 

He has his share of eccentricities, 
and this may be one of the number. 
Were we to rescue one half of them 
from oblivien, we might gratify the 
curiosity of the idle, enhance the 
value of our page no doubt to 
some, but without making that 
portion of character, with which 
we have to do, better understood. 
But old age is, at best, a bad subject 
for the exercise of wit; it is its own 
shield against even the harmless forms 
of ridicule, and wherever we find the 
balance on the side of virtue, we shall 
ever be satisfied with the account. 

The principal features in his life 
being much the same that must ever 





occur in that of a man of mind, and 
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doctoria) initials were immediately re- 
moved, and brass plates blushed un- 
der the infamy of a St. Andrew's de- 
gree. ‘* State surgery, how art thou 
fallen!” Operations, like charity, 
may, for a while, cover a multitude 
of sins, but, unlike that ever-during 
attribute, their reputation, without 
other merit to support it, soon fades 
away. 

Butto retura—the punctuality with 
which Mr. MacarTNeyY insists upon 
the attendance of his pupils does 
much honour to his moral feeling. In 
fact, a certificate from any of the 
other Dublin Schools is rather a test 
of having paid a certain sam of money 
than of having received value for it, 
as attendance to the course forms no 
part of the stipulation. 

His reputation bas secured him a 
place in ali the learned secieties of 
his own, and of some in other coun- 
tries. It was mooted, too, by some 
members of the Irish College of Sar- 


the level of Lis cotemporaries and the4 geons, to confer on him an honorary 
tide of circumstances, we may well|degree, but the proposition was re- 
dispense with descending to particu-|sisted by some influential members, 
lars ; not bat they would be found to|on the grounds of his not having en 


slender means, struggling to rise se 


raise him still higher in public Ss 


mation if bronght to light. After a 


larged the boundaries of the art. 
When a man’s fcelings incline ina way 


life of various incident and great sci- | which shall, for the present, be name- 


eutific exertion, it must be no smaii 
consolation to him to finish his career 
in that place from whence, in the 
spring-tide of youth and hope, he 
started into the turbulent scenes of 
the world—to rule in that place where 
once he served—to succeed to that 
chair which his master and predeces- 
sor in office had occupied. For how 
few is even this reserved? 

His professorship must be to him 
the more grateful, inasmuch as he was 
elevated to it on the sole recommen- 
dation of his character as a man of 
science, in opposition to the efforts of 
a number of candidates, seconded by 
strong interest and connexion. The 
contest at the time was a theme of 
lively’ discassion, and would be worth 
a period or two, had we space to re- 
cord our recollections of the event at 
proper length. The diplomatic qna- 
lifications of his opponents were 
scarcely less objectionable than their 
intellectual incompetency, for had 
Some of them succeeded, we presume 





the duties of professor should be per- 


less, he is vegy apt to substitute a 
pretext for an objection, which, we 
tear, was the casein the present in- 
stance. It is more probable that the 
consequent admissibility of his pupils 
to am examination at York-street, 
under such circumstances, (a privilege 
which is denied at present, bat we 
believe on illegal grounds), was the 
real cause of denying him a worthless 
title. The breach, we fear, between 
the parties is too wide to admit of a 
friendly approximation; we, at least, 
shall not prevent it, by dwelling on 
the injustice of the cause. 

To him, the school of physic is in- 
debted for whatever celebrity it pos- 
sesses, for before his connexion with 
that establishment, it was compara- 
tively unknown. Since that period, 
however, it has risen into consider- 
able maturity, and the classes have 
considerably enlarged. 

He attempted to establish a medi- 
cal society for the discussion of pro- 
fessional subjects, but from the want 
of a corresponding feeling on the part 


formed by proxy, aS the want of jof the members and the pupils, it has 
i 
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fallen into total neglect. Such is the | for what avail the highest qualifica- 
apathy with which every attempt to | tions to the possessor, if only known 
kindle the torch of inquiry, and to in- | to a few like himself? It is not the 


crease the facility of acquiring infor- 
mation, is received in Ireland. 

It is little to be wondered at, that 
their “ high mightinesses” of the 
Royal Dublin Society are, at the pre- 
sent moment, going-a begging in En- 
glish and Scotch newspapers for a 
chemist to succeed the late Mr. Hie- 
eins. What! not a Ure, a Tnomp- 
son, a Hore, or any body at all to 
amuse the ladies in the theatre of that 
learned association? We hope the 
scientific poverty of the island and 
the society may not be typified in the 
election of Dr. Apsonn. 

The preceding observations may 


help to give some idea of a man gifted | 


by nature with a superior mind, of 
rare industry, great disinterestedness, 
but singularly unsuccessful, when con- 
sidered in relation to his merits. His 
temper, moral feelings, and profes- 


approbation of learned men or scien- 

tific bodies that will serve the young 

practitioner; he must make his merit 
| known to the public, and that can 
only be done by successful cures and 

operations. He must make his worth 
| obvious to their senses, and whatever 
;medical man neglects to de so will 
live to repent it. 

ERINENSIS. 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 





GUY's HOSPITAL. 

| cntaeemie 

| Case of Tic Douloreux, with Fungoid 
Tumour of the Antrum. 

Robert Durham, aged 75, a sailor, 

was admitted into the Hospital on the 


sional knowledge, have been the | 26th of July, under the care of Mr. 
themes of unjustifiable calumniation. | B. Cooper, with a very painful affec- 
That disappointment may sour the | tion of the left side of the face. He 
disposition is easily believed ; but we | was a patient in this Hospital (ander 
should prefer the honest irritability of Sir A. Cooper’s care) in November 
such a man to the pliant sycophancy last, and the pain was then princi- 
of a selfish specalator. The momen- | pally situated in the trunk and _dis- 
tary animosity of the one seldom out- | tributions of the infra orbitary nekve ; 
lives the occasion which gives it birth the paroxysms occurred several times 
—the malignity of the other never in the day, but were always aggra- 
ceases but with the inability to ac-| vated at the approach of evening. 
complish its ends. Like other expe- The carbonate of iron was given to 
rimentalists, his name has been linked | him for several weeks, and by this 
with the crime of cruelty, but the ac- | medicine he was decidedly benefited, 
cusation is in itself so ridiculous that | and was dismissed from the Hospital 
it requires no refatation. Of a si-| cured. He says that he remained 
milar nature is a charge circulated | free from pain upwards of three 
against him by certain fanatics, who months, when he perceived a swell- 
seem, by a process of religious alche- | ing immediately below the left orbit, 
my, to have converted charity into| and near to the nose; the swelling 
hatred, and Christian tolerance into | increased, and the paroxysms of pain 
persecution. Well may he reply in| returned with their accustomed vio- 
the words of Pope, “ All that dis-| lence. The tumour is about the size 
graced my betters met in me.” Of the | of a pigeon’s egg, and appears to 
last item in the indictment, our own | arise from the superior maxillary 
experience could furnish an ample re- | bone; this tumour has a hard unever 
futation; but we should be doing him feel, and the integuments covering it 
an act of injustice to notice seriously | are tense and inflamed. By its size, 
the scandal of an interested junto. | the lower eye-lid is pushed up, and 
That he did not devote that attention | thus vision is impeded. 

to the mere practice of surgery, to ac- He censtantly feels a burning, lan- 
quire great celebrity in that part of | cinating pain in this tamour; but the 
the art, is more to be regretted than neuralgic paroxysm usually comes on 
censured. It was a fatal error, and | about eight o'clock in the evening, 
should be a warning to all young men; | and continues more or less severe 
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during the greater part of the night. 
The pain first commences about the 
left sub-orbitary foramen, and ex- 
tends to the inner canthus of the eye, 
also to the nose and upper lip. He 
has the sensation of drops of water 
trickling down the lip, and he com. 
plains of deep-seated pain in the up- 
per jaw. Sir. A. Cooper has seen the 
patient, and considered the tumour to 
arise from the antrum. He recom- 
mended the second molar tooth to be 
extracted, and a probe to be pushed 
through into the cavity of the antrum. 

The patient's general health lias 
suffered much since he was in the 
Hospital, from the long continued and 
excruciating pain of his disease. 

20th. He was erdered to take one 
scruple of carbonate of iron three 
times a-day. 

On the 26th, this medicine was dis- 
continued, and he was directed 

Sulphate of quinine, 3 grains, 
Opium, } grain, 

to be taken three times a day. He 
continued to take this medicine with 
very little benefit, until 16th Angust. 
One drachm of carbonate of iron was 
prescribed to be taken three times 
a-day, and one grain of opium at bed 
time, and leeches have been since ap- 
plied on the tumour. The poor man 
expresses great confidence in being 





cured by the carbonate of iron, as it 
was of such signal benefit to him 
when in the Hospital before. We) 
shall report the progress of this case. 
The tumour continues to enlarge, and 
leeches have been twice applied,' 
which afforded temporary relief. It 
is much to be feared, the tumour is of 
a malignant character, and we are 
afraid its situation is such as not to 
admit of relief by an operation. 


ST. THOMAS’sS HOSPITAL. 


out an “ extreme disease.” The ta- 
mour was of very slow growth, hav- 
ing been upwards of six years attain- 
ing the size of an orange. The patient 
had been in the Hospital for six 
months; it was productive of slight 
inconvenience, and but of very little 
pain. The age of the patient (65) was 
also an important consideration, for 
it is not probable that he would have 
lived to such an age that the tamour, 
considering its slow growth, would 
have been of serious inconvenience. 
We cannot conceive what Mr.Green’s 
reasons were for operating upon this 
tumour ; it had not a single character 
of an aneurismal swelling; it is trne 
a slight pulsation was felt when the 
arm was carried to the side, because 
the tumour then rested upon the ax- 
illary artery, pressure upon the sub- 
clavian artery did not diminish its 
bulk, and the pulse at the wrist was 
firm and regular, 

After Mr. Green had punctured the 
tumour in the axilla, and ascertained 
what were its contents, it was right to 
attempt the removal of the cyst, be- 
cause it could be effected by an inci- 
sion merely through the integuments ; 
but when it was found that another 
tumour passed under the pectoral 
muscles, and that it would be neces- 
sary to divide them, in order to dis- 
sect out the cyst, we think this might 
have been prevented, by laying open 
the bottom of the tamour, and thus 
evacuating its contents. The situa- 
tion of the remaining cyst was well 
adapted for pressure, and it is pro- 
bable, that by means of adhesive in- 
flammation the sides would have 
united, 

Mr. Apernetuy, in Vel. IL. p. 120, 
of “* Surgical Observations,” relates 
the case of a young lady, who hada 
very large encysted tumour, situated 


'beneath the biceps of the arm, he at 


Mr. Greex'’s Operation of removing 
an Encysted Tumour from the Ax- | 
illa, 


We areready to concede to Mr. Green 
the merits of novelty and boldness in 
the performance of this operation, but 
we question the propriety of it. ‘ dd 
extremos morbos, extrema remedia,”’ 
is a maxim in surgery with which we 
coincide ; but in the case before us 
we had the “ extreme remedy” with- 





first only punctured the swelling, and 
evacuated the contents, and filled it 
with lint; this occasioned much irti- 
tation, but upon laying the cyst freely 
open, the suppurative form of inflam- 
mation succeeded, the sides of the 
cyst granulated, they united, and thus 
acure wad effected. 

It was not right, from the cir- 
cumstances we have mentioned, to at- 
tempt any operation, and even ad- 
mitting the necessity of any operation, 
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we think: it was improper te cut;middle of the leg, and there was mach 
through the toral muscles, and lay comminution of bone, with extrava- 
bare the axillary vessels and nerves sation into and swelling of the soft 
for the sake of dissecting out a cyst. parts; the wound at the ancle bled 
We have shown that a different treat-| considerably, aud the blood was plen- 
ment might have been adopted, which. tifully mixed with sy novia. 
has been successful in the bands of; [Want of space compels us to post- 
others. It was with great justice Mr. pove the conclusion of this case, with 
Green styled this an ‘* Operation of the Reports from St. Bartholomew's 
exploration.” This reminds us of cer-|and St. George's Hospitals, till next 
tain lithotomy cases ; surely Mr. G. did | week.} 
not mean to be sarcastic with his Se-| _—— 
nior Colleugue. MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
{In our Jast week's report of this | oe 
operation, an error occurred in the, Curious Morbid affection of the Nerves. 
reference to a former number of Tue} Abigail Nathan, wtat. 24, of dark 
Lancer. It is in Number Eleven, complexion, was admitted into the 
Vol. VI. that a report of this case Hospital, August 15th, nominally un- 
may be found, shortly after the pa- der the care of Mr. Bex.,* with a 
tient’s admission into the Hospital.] | painful affection of the right shoulder 
and arm, and of the neck and face of 


1 ide. 
Case of Compound Dislocation of the “ge 


Ancle Joint. 
Wiiliam Gould, a sailor, and a re- 


markably fine, muscular man, was | 


brought into the Hospital on Tuesday, 


August 16th, with compound disloca- | 


tion of the left ancle joint. He had 
fallen from the main-top of a ship, (a 
distance of more than forty feet,) and 


in his fall strack upon the side the 
| in the act of lifting a pitcher of water, 


ship and was thrown into the water. 
On examination, there was found to 


She stated that about four years 
since, whilst employed in wringing 
out wet linen, she felt something snap 
or give way, at the anterior and lewer 
part of the fore-arm, about an inch 
and half from the lower extremity of 
the radius, it was accompanied by an 
acute lancinating pain, which, how- 
ever, was but of short duration.— 
About a month after this, as she was 


a similar sensation occurred, and she 


be an extensive lacerated wound of says that the snapping was distinctly 
the integuments on the inner ancle, heard, and she compares it to the 
extending in an oblique direction from | noise made by the spring of a cupping 
the heel to the inner malleolus, and , searificater ; her hand was now de- 
through this wound a considerable | prived of all sensation, and all power 
portion of the astragalus protruded. , of motion was lost. 

The astragalus had retained its| About the latter end of last Septem- 
connexion with the lower head of the , ber she came into the Middlesex Hos- 
tibia, but was dislocated from the os | pital, as a patient of Mr. Bext, at 
calcis, the capsalar ligament connect- | this time the right eye was painfully 
ing it with that bone being torn, affected, and she satan a in the 
through; the astragalus was also se-| Hospital until the following May, and 
parated from the os naviculare, and | leit without having experienced any 


the ligaments connecting these two 
bones were lacerated; the os calcis 
was comminuted, or, to use a phrase 
more expressive of the injury, it was 
broken down; the astragalus was also 
fractured, and a fissure could be felt 
in the os cuboides; the asiragalus, 
carrying with it the lower head of the 
tibia, rested its outer side upon the 
inner edge of the os calcis, the foot, 





of course, was thrown outwards ; the 
external malleolus was entire, but the 
tibia and fibula were fractured at the 


relief, 

The following are the symptoms 
now present. 

The power of motion over the musy 
cles of the right side of the face is 
somewhat diminished; she cannot 





* Mr. B. is gone to pay his annual 
visit in the North, no doubt he will be 
able to vouch for the correctness of 
Mr. Joe Burns’ practice during his 
absence, and if necessary draw up a 
report, 
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“ snuff up” the right nostril with the 
power of the left; the attacks of pain 
on the right side of the head and face 
are very distressing; and it appears 
to be principally the branches of the 
fifth pair of nerves that are morbidly 
affected ; she has violent pain in the 


teeth of the upper and lower jaw of 


the right side, the right eye is very 
painful, and there is such a morbid 
sensibility of this organ, that she can- 
not bear the stimulus of light, and 
upon tonching any part of the cheek 
she starts away with terror. The 
glands in the neck are slightly enlarg- 
ed, and she has a small glandular 
swelling in the axilla; a pain, which 
shoots down the arm, is felt when the 
lower cervical verbetre are pressed 
upon. 

The fore-arm and hand are quite 
free from pain, and are perfectly pa- 
ralysed, she has no power of rota- 
tion in the fore-arm, nor of bending 
the wrist, the fingers can be moved in 
aslight degree, but this occasions a 
pain which darts up to the axilla, 
and side of the neck. The sensibility 
of the right arm is so diminished, that 
she cannot feel if the integuments of 
the fore-arm or hand be pinched. The 
fore-arm is contracted at right angles 
with the upper arm, and is supported 
ina sling, the hand is between the 
states of pronation and superpronation. 
The pain that she feels is continued 
and highly distressing, she compares 
it to “ being torn by lancets.”” Owing 
to her long continued suffering, ber 
general heaith is impaired, her cata- 
menial discharges are irregular, and 
she complains of head-ache : tongue 
somewhat foul, pulse 72. 

August 17. Leeches were applied to 
the temples, and a belladonna plaster 
applied to the shoulder. 

18th, Directed to take 15 grains of 
the pill of Aloes and Myrrh. 

On the 20th, she was directed a 
strong doxe of purgative medicine, 
and was ordered to use the poppy fo- 
mentation by Mr. Joe Burns.* 





* We should be glad to see the Lu- 
minary throw some light upon this 
case ; we have no doubt that the pe- 
netrating rays of this genius will 
** jliumine what is dark.” We know 
not what credit may be attached to the 
report, but it has recently been stated 





The operation of trepanning, to 
which we alluded in a former namber, 
was performed by Mr. Joe Burns, 
(under the direction of Mr. Bets,) 
ona poor man who was brought into 
the Hospital some time since, with a la- 
cerated wound of the scalp, which was 
followed by an attack of erysipelas, 
and it was said, by symptoms of mat- 
ter having formed between the dura 
mater and skull, but the operation of 
trepanning, by Mr. Joe Burns, would 
equally answer the purpose, whether 
the matter was upon or under the 
dura mater; he is one cf those bold 
practitioners, not to be tied down by 
ordinary rales ;—we believe many of 
his operations are unequalled. We 
regret to state that we did not visit 
this patient for several days previous 
to the operation, consequently we 
cannot say what symptoms were pre- 
sent, which led to the belief of matter 
having formed. 

On the day of operation, aconsider- 
able number of students assembled to 
witness it, the senior surgeon was 
waiting, doubtful what to do or how 
to proceed, when Mr. Bett came in, 
** Do you think I shall do right to tre- 
pan him?” said the Senior Surgeen. 
* Come in, man, to the board-room, 
and we will talk it over,” said the 
Junior Surgeon. This is really quite 
laudable on the part of Mr. Bell; he 
did not wish to expose his colleague to 
the laughter of his pupils, and there- 
fore took the “old baby” into the 
board-room to advise him how to 
proceed. The incision in the scalp 
was made with a straight bistoury!! 
which, *“* hooked by the way,” and 
was cut out by means of a scalpel, 
(which should have been used at first.) 
The trephine was applied on the lower 
part of the parietal bone, neur to the 
lambdoidal suture, and a portion of 
bone removed, but no puswas found ! 
We know not why—but Mr. Bet. 
loudly called for lint dipped ia oil, and 
very hastily closed the wound. The 
patient did not long survive the ope- 
ration. A secret examination was made 
ef the body. “ Dead men tell no 
tales,” it is said, but the inspection of 
dead bodies sométimes* telis sad tales.” 


that Mr. C. Bett is indebted to Mr. 
Joe Burns for many of his physiolo- 
gical doctrines. 
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NEW THEATRE OF ANATOMY, WINDMILL-STREET. 

Mr. DERMOTT wishes to inform the Medical Public, that he will commence his next 
Winter Course of LECTURES oa ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, and SUR- 
GERY, on Saturday, the Ist of October, 1825, at Two o'Ciock, p. m. in his new and spacious 
Theatre, Windmill-street, Golden-square. Three Courses are delivered during the Year, and 

dditional D stration daily. The Papils will have the benefit of spacious and Sorenghly 
ventilated Dissecting Rooms, with an emple supply of Subjects. Mr. O. personally att in 
the Dissecting Roots, and it will be his continued study to render every assistance for the ad- 
vancement of his Pupiis. Surgeons in the Army ant Navy, also established Medical Practi- 
tioners will meet with uncommon advantages in renewing their knowledge of Anatomy and 
Operative Surgery. Terms—Perpetual to both the Lectures and Dissections, ‘Ten Guineas ; 
a Single Course of Lectures and Dissections, Five Guineas. The inconveniences ef Dissec- 
tions are superseded by an Antiseptic Process. 

Apply, previously to the Ist of October. to Mr. D rmott, No.7, Hollen-street, Wardour - 
street, (if subsequently to this) at his New Residence, which is on the same Premises as the 
‘Theatre, No. 4, Great Pultency-street, Golden-square. 

Two House Pupils can be received, who will have many professional advantages.—The Cer- 
tificates of these Lectures are received by the Royal College of Surgeons. 


Dr. CLUTTERBUCK will commence his Autumnal Course of LECTURES on the 
THEORY and PRACTICE of PHYSIC, MATERIA MEDICA, and CHEMISTRY, on 
Saturday, Oct. Ist, at Ten o’Clock in the Morning, at the General Dispensary, Aldersgate- 
street, where further particulars may be had. 


SURKEY DISPENSARY, UNION-STREET, BOROUGH, 
MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

Pupils entering to this Institut'on ave entitled to attend (Sundays excepted) every day in the 
Week —Clinical Observations are given by the Paysicians upon Interesting Cases.—Weekly 
Exeminations by the Apothecary on Materia Meaica, Pharmaceatical Chemistry, and the 
Practice of Physic, as well as Private Examinations, preparatory to going to the Hall. 

Botanical Drawings are kept for the use of Pupils; aiso a Collection of Materia Medica, | 

Physicians. —wor. Porbes, Dr. Roe, and Dr. Whiting. 
Terms of Attendance.—Nine Months, 7/.7s.; One Year, 91. 9s.; Perpetual, 121. 128. 
N.B. Apply for Particalars to Mr. Hepburn, Apothecary, at the Dispensary. 

LECTURES on the THEORY and PRACTICE ot MEDICINE, by Dr. War ING, will 

Tecommeace on the Ist of October at the Dispensary. 














A MEDICAL MAN, in the immediate neighbourhood of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, wishes 
to receive One or Two Medical Students into his House as BUARDERS, dering the ensuing 
Winter. Great advantages would be afiorded them in prosecuting their Obstetr.c Studies, as 
they would have the opportunity of attending the practice of an extensive Midwifery Institu- 
tion. The Advertiser bus also a vacancy for an APPRENTICE, who would have unusua! op- 
portunities of acquiring a knowledge of his Profession. 

For partieulars, direct (Post paid) to A. B. at Mr. Anderson’s, Medical Bookseller, West 
Smithfield. + ali Ot en fe 

To be Disposed of, an ESTABLISHED PRACTICE, with a Small Retail, near Town; 
average Rece!pts from 3001. to 3501. per annum, for which only 1501. is required. 

Apply by Letter only (Post paid) to A B at Mr. Willson’s Tobacconist, 212, Strand, 





A Gentleman, Thirty Years of », Member of the Royal Collece of Surgeons, and Licen- 
tiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, wishes to engage in PARTNERSHIP with a highly respect- 
able Practitioner, either in London or its vicinity. 

Letters ad ressed (Post paid) to J. G. at Anderson’s Medical Library, 40, West Smithfield, 
will be attended to. 

THE SCIENTIFIC GAZETTE.—SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
This Day is Published, in Quarto, price 8d. or, on Stamped Paper, to send by Post, ls. with 
a fine Portrait of Sir Humphry Davy. by permission, No. | to 9 of 
THE SCIENTIFIC GAZETTE; or LIBRARY of Mt CHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, 
CHEMISTRY, and DISCOVERY : 
With nomereous Wood Eng:avings, and occasional Portraits engraved on Steel. 

*,* The Work is Edited by C. F. Partington, of the London lustitution, author of an “ Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Account of the Steam Engiwe,”’ Lecturer at the London, Russell, Me- 
chanics’, and other Institutions, &c. &c., assisted by several Members of the Society of Civil 
£r gineers, and other Gent'emen of acknowledged Sc.ence. Puablished every Saturday. 

No.6 contains an interesting and accurate acceunt of the Living Anatomy, with Three En- 
gravings, 

For the convenience of Exportation, and those who have only occasional opportunities of 
procuring this Work, it is also done up iu Parts, in a Wrapper, price 2s. each Part. 

London: Published by Thomas Boys, Ludgate-bill; and sold by ail Booksellers and 
Newsmen. 
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